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Are You Making Excuses to Your- 
self for Neglecting Good Trade? 


I understand that more or less space 
in this issue of Printers’ Ink wil 
devoted to the subject of advertising to 
reach the farmer. 

That’s good. 

The general advertiser needs to know 
more about the farmer as a customer. 

But after all, it comes down to a 
question of fact. : 

It’s all very well to “reason” with 
the gentlemen who are overlooking big 

rtunities in the agricultural field. 

t’s all very well to tell you about 
the improved condition of the farmer, 
about his higher scale of living, about 
his immense crops and his money in 

e bank. 

But what you, as an advertiser, are 
really interested in, is not so much 
the Why or the Wherefore, but this: 

Is there trade for you among farm- 
ers? 

If there is, how can you get it? 

Well, look at the facts then: 

Every years an increasing number of 
shrewd “general advertisers” find their 
wey into the agricultural press. 

hey come in in doubt, and remain 
with joy. 

Because they find it profitable. 

That’s the only reason. 

It is a fact that the farmers of this 
Western country are buying their full 
share of every commodity on the mar- 
ket, from automobiles and stones in 
Tiffany settings, down to breakfast 
foods and safety pins. 

Moreover, and of vital importance, no 
set of people in the world respond so 
readily to good advertising as do the 
people of the rural communities. 

hey are educated up to the idea. 

They read advertisements in the same 
way that a man on the bull side of the 
market reads market reports. They 


want to know and they depend upon 
the advertising pages of their favorite 
farm papers to inform them. 

In Kansas, for example, on almost 
every farm you will find the Farmers 
Mail and Breeze. It has a place in the 
family that no other paper can ever 
fill. It is not only the text-book and 
market report of the farmer, but it is 
the shopping center of the entire family. 

I verily believe that it has deany 
influenced $40,000,000 of trade in the 
past year. 

If you are one of the doubting ones 
who have been making excuses for not 
going after the rural trade, come into 
Farmers Mail and Breeze for a try- 
out campaign. 

No better territory in the world. 

No paper so good, It reaches more 
farmers than any other farm paper in 
this section of the county. 

We'll co-operate with you to the 
limit. 

Write me about your proposition and 
see if we can’t get together. 

At any rate, let me send you a sam- 
ple copy and show you the kind of busi- 
ness men who are getting big returns 
from this territory. 


Arithun Capps 


Topeka, Kan., March 24, 1909. 


My special representatives are: 

_ Marco Morrow, Director of Adver- 
tising, Topeka, Kan.; J. C. Feeley, 1306 
Flatiron Bldg., New York, N. Y: Jus- 
tin E. Brown, 409 U. S. Express Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill.; S. N. Spotts, 401 Century 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. Laing, 
1018 New York Life Bidg., Omaha, 
eb. 


Farmers Mail and Breeze 
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“MAY “COMFC ORT” 
Rounds out a PHENOMENALLY SUCCESSFUL SEASON for its publishers and 
advertising patrons with another highly interesting and attractive 


Special Occasional Number. 
With specially designed title page shown above, and original articles and 


hated 


stories appropriate to this of continental interest 


Decoration Day COMFORT 


will hold the attention of its six million seuliere as closely as have our several 
s which have attained such popularity and proved so 
profitable to our advertisers. 


COMFORT’S Millions of Rural Readers 


are still on the QUI VIVE of expectancy and keen for mail-order bargains. 
THEY ARE CONSUMERS; THEY ARE BUYERS; THEY HAVE CASH. 
If your copy is right, so that it could ever pay you anywhere, it will pay 
you well in May COMFORT The progressive and alert general or mail-order 
advertiser cannot afford to overlook or neglect this opportunity. 


Round Out Your Season’s Business 
and increase your profits by use of liberal space in DECORATION DAY COM- 
FORT FOR MAY. 
Engage space and send copy early for better position in May COMFORT. 
Forms close April 15. Send through any reliable agency or direct to 








ster York te: 1105 Ration W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., chicago office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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TRADE - MARK PROBLEMS 
SOLVED BY “DUTCH BOY” 
ADVERTISING. 


THE NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY UNI- 
FYING ITS DISTRIBUTION BY 
MEANS OF AN EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN—EXTENSIVE FARM PAPER 
LIST—CUMULATIVE REDUCTION IN 
INQUIRY COST. 





By J. George Frederick. 

Here is a story of how adver- 
tising solved the chief difficulty 
of a great trade combination and 
is remodeling the framework of 
the entire concern. 

When the National Lead Com- 
pany was organized by a number 
of the best white lead manufac- 
turers in the country it had a 
curious situation to face. There 
were no less than eighteen long- 
established brands of white lead 
being manufactured in various 
parts of the country by the various 
factories under its control, and 
each brand had its own intensely 
loyal patrons. Pure white lead 
was being manufactured by all of 
them by the “Old Dutch Process.” 
The “Atlantic” brand was popu- 
lar around New York City, and 
the “Collier” brand was popular 
around St. Louis, and others had 
a similar vogue elsewhere—yet all 
measured to the same tests and 
were absolutely uniform in quality. 

When the company got around 
to the matter of advertising, nat- 
urally enough this was an awk- 
ward situation to face. Some of 
the advertising men _ consulted 
boldly argued that all the old 
brands be dropped and that a 
new trade-mark be adopted to take 
the place of the old. At such ad- 
vice the old lead men who knew 
the trade threw up their hands in 
dismay. “How can we possibly do 
such a thing,” they protested with 
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justifiable indignation, “when the 
painters, the public and the trade 
have for years clung to those 
brands as the one thing which 
was their protection and safe- 
guard? You don’t understand the 


‘paint business; the market is full 


of impure products; the brands 
we control are the highest stand- 
ards, and their trade-marked name 
has been their only means of iden- 
tification. We can’t do such a 
thing.” 

As a consequence, for a. long 
time the National Lead Com- 
pany’s advertising actually carried 
the entire eighteen names of its 
trade-marks! The readers of these 
ads valiantly did their best to re- 
member them, but it was beyond 
human possibilities. In their en- 
deavor to remember all, they re- 
membered none; and even though 
the miraculous did happen, and a 
*St. Louis consumer or painter 
asked for the “Atlantic” brand, 
the St. Louis dealer stared at him, 
for St. Louis knew no such brand. 

Here was a real problem that 
went down to the vitals of the 
National Lead Company’s busi- 
ness. The problem had to be 
solved if the National Lead Com- 
pany was to be a success, and, 
while many of the directors 
seemed satisfied with this bird- 
shot, scattering plan of advertis- . 
ing all brands in each ad, some of 
them were shrewd enough to 
realize its inadequacy. 

Then O. C. Harn was made ad- 
vertising manager, and he, to- 
gether with the George Batten 
Agency, figured out the solution 
to the difficult problem. Mean- 
while they stopped all advertising, 
except local newspaper advertis- 
ing. The happy thought of secur- 
ing a trade-mark which could ac- 
company the advertising of all the 
other brands, and which would be 
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a distinct mark of all of the Na- 
tional Lead Company products, 
immediately solved the problem. 
without disturbing old trade-marks. 
The “Dutch Boy,” typical of the 
Dutch process, was hit upon as 
the proper trade-mark, the na- 
tional magazine campaign was 
again started, to popularize the 
Dutch Boy trade-mark, and ever 
since it has stood for the National 
Lead Company’s products. 

What this Dutch Boy trade- 
mark has done for the National 
Lead Company is intensely inter- 
esting. Up to the time the Dutch 
Boy was made a part of the cam- 
paign the company had a national 
distribution of goods, but not of 
brands. Therefore, the moment 
the Dutch Boy was launched, a 
national readjustment of branding 
was started, which most startling- 
ly illustrated the power of adver- 
tising. Those old lead manufac- 
turers who for years had prided 
themselves upon the unshakable 
hold which their separate brands 
had secured upon the public and 
the trade could not believe their 
eyes and ears, when, after but 
two months of the Dutch Boy ad- 
vertising, they commenced to get 
reports that dealers could not sell 
the old brands, and asking that 
the Old Dutch Boy trade-mark 
be placed upon their stock! A 
whole half century’s trade prestige 
was being upset by two months’ 
advertising! The lead manufac- 
turers stood aghast at such a reve- 
lation. 

But they were pleased, never- 
theless. Here was their whole 
problem, over which they had 
spent many hours of serious board 
discussion, being solved by a sim- 
ple little picture of a Dutch boy 
and some liberal use of printers’ 
ink! 

Observe, however, how the iden- 
tity of the National Lead Com- 
any brands is still maintained, 
and the process of evolution 
which the advertising is ferment- 
ing toward the desired point. It 
is the desire of the National Lead 
Company to let the Dutch Boy 
trade-mark gradually take the 
place of all the other trade names. 
The economic reasons for this are 
many and sound. The “Atlantic,” 


“Collier,” “Red Seal” and other 
brands of white lead, while being 
exactly the same in content, often 
have to be shipped very uneconom- 
ically from the factory, because of 
the spotted demand for the par- 
ticular brand; whereas if the trade- 
mark could be dropped and unifi- 
cation of branding secured, dis- 
tribution would be greatly simpli- 
fied and nobody would suffer. 
How this plan is working out 
and to what extent the advertising 
of the last year or more has ac- 
complished this purpose is an in- 
teresting and severe test of ad- 
vertising. “Already,” says Mr. 
Harn, “I have plenty of evidence 
that our aim is widely accom- 
plished. Many letters I get from 
dealers mention in one part of the 
letter the name of the old brand, 
and again, in another part of the 
letter, refer to the same brand as 
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Dutch Boy white lead. A. dealer 
told me not long ago that when 
he asked a painter whether he 
wanted ‘Atlantic’ or ‘Brooklyn’ 
white lead, the painter replied that 
he did not care what it was, so 
long as it was Dutch Boy. A sim- 
ilar spirit is observable through- 
out the entire correspondence 
which we have direct with the 
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trade. The old trade-mark names 
and the Dutch Boy are already 
interchangeable to dealers, and the 
process of elimination of the old 
brands is evidently going on very 
rapidly. The Dutch Boy on the 
side of the keg has a stronger 
appeal, perhaps, to the memory 
than any name could have, and is 
simple to remember. We give 
everyone the brand that they 
want, but are doing everything 
we can to make the trade ask for 
Dutch Boy and nothing more. 

“You can scarcely realize how 
great will be the saving to us of 
money and other things when we 
shall have finally eliminated all 
other trade-mark names. There 
on the wall is one of our large 
posters advertising Red Seal 
brand; over there is another one 
advertising Atlantic brand. Some 
day it will only be necessary to 
print one poster—for Dutch Boy 
brand. 

“Here is a bunch of booklets, 
‘all rather expensive, yet I must 
print eighteen different lots of 
them, each one referring to the 
brand in vogue in the district 
where the booklets will go, and I 
must scale the proportion care- 
fully to the demands of each com- 
munity. 

“The whole idea back of the 
National: Lead Company’s cam- 
paign is to educate both the trade 
and the public to come to us for 
absolute certainty of pure paint 
materials. You ‘can realize the 
situation in the paint business 
when I say that a campaign is 
now on foot to secure pure paint 
laws just as we now have pure 
food laws.” (William A. Whitney. 
of the Orange Judd agricultura! 
papets, went to considerable ex- 
pense and time in having tlie 
paint laws of the different states 
looked up, and analyzed several 
brands of paint to find out the 
deception which paint advertisers 
were practiciig upon farmers. 
Somé very interesting and instruc- 
tive articles were published.) wat 
is our aim to educate the con- 
sumer and painter alike, and to 
strengthen the hands of the trade, 
which you will firid uniformly de- 
sirous of using pure materials. 
The only reason ariy paititer gives 
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impure materials is because some 
consumers insist on a low bid, with 
which it is impossible to get pure 
materials. Last year the keynote 
of our campaign was a test meth- 
od. We offered the outfit for a 
simple and conclusive test of the 
purity of white lead, and we dis- 
tributed about 11,000 of these blow 
pipes in seven months’ advertis- 
ing. But the blow pipes distrib- 
uted were not the only benefit 
from this advertising. The idea 
of confidence which was created 
in the minds of all who saw the 
ad, even though they did not send 
for the blow pipes, was, perhaps, 
even more valuable than the blow 
pipe inquiries themselves. At first 
some of our directors objected to 
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this blow pipe test as too techni- 
cal for the public; but I told ther. 
it was distinctly up to me to make 
it interesting, and we proved that 
it could be made interesting. 
“This year the keynote of our 
advertising is a little different: 
We are endeavoting to give some 
real information about the actual 
practice of painting and the con- 
siderations which come up before 
the man who has something to 
be painted. We are aimitig to 
make the National Lead Company 
of real service to the constmer. 
In last week’s Saturday Evening 
Post we had a double page spread 
in which this idea. of practical 
painting aid is strongly brotight 


out. 

“Now, I think it is a great com- 
pliment to advertising that a con- 
cern like this can succeéd with its 
campaign. One of the fundamen- 
tal objections faised originally was 
that we could. not Successftilly 
reach the consumer over the heads 
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Here we are 


of two middlemen. 
a concern which manufactures only 


the ingredients of paint, and is 
endeavoring to lead the dealer to 
stock in these ingredients, the 
painter to use, and the consumer 
to demand them. 

“Another interesting thing about 
our advertising is that during the 
last year, when panic raged, it 
was the wunadvertised products 
which suffered by far the most. 
The advertised products scarcely 
were affected. Last year, in spite 
of panic, was the best year in our 
history, and this year is going to 
be greater than last year. 

“Still another side light upon 
our campaign is the enthusiasm of 
our salesmen over our advertis- 
ing. They were lukewarm about 
it when it started, and did not 
expect anything like the co-opera- 
tion it has given them. Up in New 
England, in those steady, conser- 
vative towns in which our sales- 
men have never been able to get 
in even the fine edge of a wedge, 
advertising has opened up many 
new accounts since the campaign 
began. In many towns in which 
we have never done a cent’s worth 
of business we are now doing con- 
siderable business.” 

A considerable part of the Na- 
tional Lead Company’s hold upon 
the trade since its advertising be- 
gan is due to an unusually well 
edited house organ, which con- 
tains extremely practical matter 
of interest to painters—so practi- 
cal that when a few bound copies 
were offered as prizes, there was 
a rush to get them that resulted 
in the necessity for another edi- 
tion. The National Lead Com- 
pany uses a list of 28 magazines 
and a number of boating publica- 
tions this spring. It also uses 
posters in a localized campaign, 
and in many places newspapers. 

One of the most interesting 
phases of the National Lead Com- 
pany advertising is its campaign 
in the farm papers. The follow- 
ing list of farm papers is used, 
and the results have been very 
profitable : 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ta.; 
Farm Life, Chicago, Il.; Commercial 
Bangor, Me.; Farm and Home, Spring- 


Id, .Mass.; Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.; Country Gentleman, 
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Gong, © Cag Agriculturist, 
New Yor ; Rural New Yorker, 
New York. N. Yi Wisconsin Agricul. 
turist, Racine, Wis.; Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Practical Farmer, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Southern Planter, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Southern Cultivator, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, Ill; 


Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, iver Wal. 
lace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Farm. 
ers’ Mail and Breeze, Topeka’ Kan.; 
Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Northwestern Agriculturist, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; The Farmer, St. Paul, 
Minn, 20th Century Farmer, Omaha, 
Neb.; Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 0.; 
Farm 


News, Springfield, O.; ' Okla. 
homa Farmer, Gutheie, Okla.; Okla- 
homa Farm Journal, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Southern Agriculturist Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Orange Judd Farmer, Chi- 
cago, IIl.; ’ New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass.; Farm and Ranch, 
Dallas, Tex.; Farm and Fireside, 
Springfield, 0. 

Mr. Han finds a cumulative re- 
duction in the inquiry cost of his 
farm paper advertising. Last year 
he made an_ interesting com- 
parison of inquiry cost between 
nine groups of general mag- 
azines and farm papers. He found 
that farm paper inquiries almost 
invariably cost less than those 
from general magazine ads. This 
year he finds that there is a steady 
reduction in the cost of inquiries 
in farm papers, whereas in the 
general magazines there is no such 
progressive reduction. This in- 
teresting fact Mr. Harn explains 
by saying that he believes more 
farm papers are taken continuous- 
ly than magazines are, and that 
the continued impression of the 
advertising has a certain cumula- 
tive inquiry-pulling effect which 
makes last year’s advertising help 
considerable this year. 

“However,” says Mr. Harn, 
am continually weeding out farm 
papers from my list because I find 
them poor. I believe that the 
greatest detractor of advertising 
value in farm papers is the policy 
of many of them in giving free 
reading notices. If I alone got a 
good reading notice in a good 
farm paper, the value would be 
inestimable; but when many others 
get them, it is not only distinctly 
worthless, but detracts from the 


advertising value of the display 
columns themselves. There should 
be a reform among many farm 
papers along these lines.” 
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In March The 
Outlook published 
Two Hundred and 
Thirty-eight pages 
of paid Advertising 


Advertising Rate 
$200 a page fiat. 




















PROFIT IN ADVERTISING 
TO GERMANS. 





ONE-THIRD OF OUR POPULATION OF 
GERMAN DESCENT —— WIDESPREAD 
USE OF GERMAN LANGUAGE—WHO 
ADVERTISES TO THE GERMANS— 
CHIEF GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 





A few days ago the largest Ger- 
man paper in New York City 
printed an invitation to all Ger- 
man societies to join in organizing 
a German parade in celebration of 
the coming Hudson Centenary. 
The very next day it was literally 
swamped with replies, and enough 
Germans offered to parade to 
make a procession which would 
take fifteen hours to pass a given 
point! 

To those who can scarcely be- 
lieve this, it is only necessary to 
point out that there are over 2,000 
German societies in New York 
City, and enough Germans to make 
another city almost as large as 
Berlin, the capital of Germany 
itself ! 

Yet this is but a small part of 
the Germans in America. Direct- 
or of the Census North, speaking 
recently at a banquet, said that 
facts and figures show that 33 per 
cent of the people of this country 
are either Germans or children of 
Germans. Other people go even 
further than this, and say that the 
percentage is still higher. The 
1900 census, which is almost ten 
years old, indicated that 3,520,491 
Germans of foreign birth were in 
this country, while 9,352,251 chil- 
dren of German parents, as well 
as foreign-born Germans, were in 
this country. This represents as 
many people as are in the States 
of New York and New Jersey, 
or in all the Western and all New 
England States put together. The 
up-to-date figures reach close to 12 
imillion; 200,000 German-speaking 
emigrants come to this country 
every year. They scatter through- 
out the entire country, locating at 
imany places nationally famous as 
German centers, as, for instance, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis or Cincin- 
hati. The population of Milwaukee 
in 1900 was 285,315. Of this num- 
ber, there was a total of 56,129 
born in German-speaking coun- 
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tries. It is estimated that three. 
fourths of Milwaukee people are 
German or of German blood. St. 
Louis, with a population of 575,238 
in 1900, had a total of 62,460 born 
in German-speaking countries, and 
its population is saia to be half or 
more of German descent. 

A well-known publisher not long 
ago endeavored to make an ad- 
vertiser comprehend the extent of 
Germans in New York City, and 
could not altogether succeed. He 
made a bet thén with the adver. 
tiser that every fifth person they 
casually met on the street could 
talk German. The advertiser 
laughingly took the bet for a sure 
thing, and lost. Sure enough, 
every fifth person could speak 
German! It was a revelation to 
this advertiser, which he cashed 
into money later by going into the 
German papers with his advertis- 
ing. 

Many other advertisers have fol- 
lowed the hint to seek German 
trade, and have been agreeably 
surprised at the results. At the 
present time the manufacturers of 
Chiclets are running a series of 
street car cards written in Ger- 
man, but printed in Roman let- 
ters, in the subway and elevated 
trains of New York City. Asked 
why they do this, the manufac- 
turers of Chiclets point as a mat- 
ter of course to the figures of 
German population in New York, 
and consider the question perfect- 
ly answered. 

There is no more striking evi- 
dence of the influence, both in 
number and quality, of Germans 
than the German press itself. The 
New York Staats-Zeitung, founded 
in 1832, and famous in America 
and abroad as the leading Gernian 
newspaper, ranks with the largest 
of the metropolitan dailies in every 
respect. It has 700 correspondents 
scattered throughout the country, 
private cables to Berlin and Vien- 
na, costing $30,000 or more a year, 
and its editorial staff of 60 repre- 
sents more Ph. D.s—and from 
German universities at that—than 
any newspaper in this country. 
There are eight other German 
dailies in New York City, and 
they are also exceedingly progres- 
sive, and very American in spirit. 
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Very big Sunday circulations are 
also held in New York City. 

The possibilities of German pub- 
lishing were realized as early as 
1732, by Benjamin Franklin him- 
self, who published the first Ger- 
man newspaper in America—the 
Philadelphische Zeitung. Ever 
since then German newspapers 
have multiplied rapidly and pros- 
pered. In New York City the 
large department stores never miss 
a day in advertising to the Ger- 
mans in their own language—and 
they use large space, too. 

One reason why German news- 
papers are of such wide influence 
is that both Austrians and Swedes 
are compelled by law to learn 


German in their own schools, and, | 


therefore, every Austrian and 
Swede, as well as every German, 
who comes to America reads Ger- 
man newspapers. The reason why 
New York has such a huge Ger- 
man population is that almost one- 
fourth of all German-speaking 
emigrants who come to this coun- 
try stay in New York City. 

The character of Germans is 
such as to ‘make a particularly 
good prospect for advertisers. In 
the first place, the Germans, more 
than any other nation, are home- 
loving people of large families. 
They are famously industrious 
and anxious to buy a home, ac- 
cording to German tradition. In 
the next place, they settle in 
groups invariably, and, while more 
than any other class they Ameri- 
canize themselves rapidly, they 
nevertheless revere the German 
language and maintain a peculiar 
allegiance to it. Germans are not 
“foreigners” in America in the 
sense that practically every other 
foreign. immigrant is. Even the 
English do not “Americanize” as 
rapidly as. Germans. 

The fact that German is taught 
in practically every high school in 
this country, and all universities 
and colleges, is an additional fac- 
tor in improving the value of ad- 
vertising through German me- 
diums. 

German papers can be found in 
practically every community in the 
United States. In the most un- 
expected places will be found com- 
munities of Germans, either on the 
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farm or in cities. One reason 
why Germans make such good 
Americans is that they are par- 
ticularly well versed in the two 
great branches of American en- 
terprise—agriculture and manufac- 
ture. Some of the largest manu- 
facturers in this country are 
Germans, notably in the textile 
field. 

There is an entire German com- 
munity, totaling over a quarter of 
a million, known as Pennsylvania 
Germans (described in many re- 
cent stories in Harper’s and Scrib- 
ner’s), many of whom know no 
other language but German. Their 
church services are German and 
their daily speech a German ver- 
nacular. They occupy almost the 
entire eastern end of Pennsyl- 
vania, and constitute the backbone 
of the Keystone State’s industry 
and thrift. Such cities as Read- 
ing, Allentown, Lancaster, etc., are 
very largely German. Smaller 
communities of Germans exist in 
every one of the Eastern and 
Middle Western States. 


The following are among the 
national advertisers using German 
mediums ; 


Uneeda Biscuit, National Starch Com- 
any, National Phonograph Company, 
cerned Kranich & Bach, An- 
heuser-Busch, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Sohmer Pianos, Dr. Fahrney, 
Helen Sanborn, John A. Smith, Kel- 
logg’s Obesity Food, Van Camp’s Milk, 
Buffalo Lithia Water, Cuticura, Knabe 
Pianos, Hunyadi Janos, Royal Baking 
Powder, Gorham Company, Cascarets, 
Omega Oil, New York Central Rail- 
road, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Castoria, 
Mumm’s Champagne, California Fig 
Syrup, Postum Cereal Company, Hotel 
Astor Coffee, American Cigar Com- 
pany United Cigar Stores Company, 
Wing Pianos, Coward Shoe, Cook’s 
Champagne, Swamp Root, Blyn Shoes, 
Huyler’s, Gold Medal Flour, White 
Rock, Hecker’s Flour, St. Jacob’s Oil, 
Sapolio, Ivory Soap, Doan’s Kidney 
Pills, Tiffany & Co., Holland Medicine 
Company, Santal Midy, Apollinaris, Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Sterling Pianos, Steinway Pianos, 
Pommery Champagne. 


The German situation in both 
Chicago and Milwaukee is very 
interesting to advertisers. The 
last census credits Chicago with 
694,483 Germans, an_ estimate 


which is very conservative, and 
made a long time ago, but which 








nevertheless shows that the Ger. 


man. population of Chicago js 
equal to an entire city the size of 
San Francisco and Buffalo put to- 
gether; or as large as Boston and 
Denver put together. 

There are seventy men in Chi- 
cago occupying prominent public 
offices. Out of these fifty-one are 
Germans. In Milwaukee the Ger- 
mans predominate in public office 
also, and have made it one of the 
most economically managed and 
prosperous manufacturing cities 
in the country. Its Merctiants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association is 
one of the livest commercial 
bodies in the country. One fourth 
of the merchants in both Chicago 
and Milwaukee are Germans; 
proving the Germans’ knack for 
business and thrift. 

The United German societies of 
Chicago represent 100,000 voters, 
and the Western Daheim, the 
Sunday edition of the Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung, is the official or- 
gan for 500 German women’s s0- 
cieties. 

The growing appreciation of 
the German press is illustrated by 
the growth of the Lincoln Freie 
Presse, a weekly of wide general 
circulation. Nine years ago it had 
scarcely a national advertiser. 
Now it is constantly increasing its 
size to accommodate practically 
all the largest national advertisers, 
most of whom are steadily in- 
creasing space. The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has just increased its 
space to forty-one inch ads for a 
year. The Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., Baker’s Cocoa, Barrett Roof- 
ing Co., and others, are also in- 
creasing space. 

The German farm situation is 
also very interesting. The 
Deutsche Amerikanischer Farmer 
(145,000), the Haus und Baueren- 
freund (103,000), and Acker und 
Gartenbau (70,000)—all guaran- 
teed circulation—reach the very 
numerous German farmers 
throughout the country, and carry, 
together with the regular line of 
farm advertising, such general ad- 
vertisers' as Standard Oil prod- 
ucts, Keen Kutter hardware, Mar-” 
lin and Winchester firearms, 
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REASONS WHY 


It will pay you to advertise in the 


Ciichter wul Anzeiger 


It is the only German Daily (and Sunday) 
in Cleveland, and 39.78 per cent 
of the total population of 
Cleveland is German 


Therefore your advertisement in the columns 
of the Waechter & Anzeiger will be read by 
thousands who can be reached through no other 
medium. 

Cleveland Germans are prosperous—they own 
44.9 per cent of all the homes owned in Cleveland. 

In these homes the Waechter & Anzeiger is 
read—and home circulation brings results. 

_ It is a modern up-to-date newspaper of ac- 
knowledged influence. 

It has for more than half a century enjoyed 
the entire confidence of its readers. 

This confidence is shared by the advertiser 
using its columns. 

No street sales. Your advertisement in its 


~-eolumns finds its way direct into the family. 


CIRCULATION 
Daily, 31,000 Sunday, 21,000 


The German Consolidated 
Newspaper Company 


Pub, Waechter & Anzeiger 


' 1566-1570 West 3d St., Cleveland, O. 
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Baker’s Cocoa, Columbia Phono- 
graph, Mayer shoes, etc, An in- 
teresting demonstration was had 
recently of the pulling power of 
the German farm papers, when 
one of them requested readers to 
write telling what cream separa- 
tors had been bought through ad- 
vertising. The replies gave evi- 
dence of the purchase of over 
$10,000 worth of separators, and 
the large separator concerns have 
since been using very big space. 
Besides the many German news- 
papers, there are several popular 
weeklies and magazines. Die 
Deutsche Hausfrau, a monthly 
home magazine, is quite well 
known, and the Lincoln Freie 
Presse, Nebraska, is a widely read 
weekly. The following are among 
the national advertisers using Die 
Deutsche Hausfrauw recently: 
Singer Sewing Machine, Keen Kutter 
Hardware, Cornish Organs, Bissell Car- 
pet Sweeper, Sun Vapor Light Com- 
pany, Mayer Shoes, Garden & Nur- 
sery, Buffalo Chemical Fire Extinguish- 
er, Kimball Organ, Patton’s Soleproof 
Paint, Richardson Silk Company, Hall’s 
Hair Renewer, The Delineator, Baker’s 
Cocoa, X-Ray Stove Polish, Perfection 
Oil Heater, Rayo Lamp, Vapo Creso- 
lene, Eddy Stone Prints, Cascarets, 
Stuart’s Tablets, Blueine Manufactur- 
ing Company, Crofts & Reed Company, 
Marvin Smith Company, Cawston 
Ostrich Farm, Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany, Lyon & Healy, The Best Light, 
Burlington Watch Company, Suffolk 
Silk Company, Mennen‘s Toilet Powder, 


Fleisher’s arns, Spiegel - May - Stern 
Company, Chicago; Phillipsborn, Chi- 
cago; Siegel Cooper, New York; Lar- 


kin Company, Armour & Co., Ivory 
Soap, Sapolio, N. K. Fairbanks, Lib- 
bey’s Extracts. 


The following are the chief 
German newspapers in the United 
States: 


Chicago—Abend Post, Sontags Post, 
Illinois Staats-Zeitung, Arbeiter Zeitung. 
Louisville—Anzeiger. 
Baltimore—Baltimore 
Deutsche Correspondent. 
Boston—Anzeiger. 
Holyoke—Rundschau 

Detroit—Michigan Volksblatt, Abend 


Journal, Der 


‘ost. 

Grand Rapids—Germania. 

Saginaw—Post-Zeitung. 

St. Paul—Volks Zeitung, Der Wand- 
erer. 

Winona—Westlicher Herold. 

Kansas City—Presse. 

St. Louis—Amerika, Westliche Post, 
Anzeiger, Mississippi Blaetter, Anzeiger 
des Westens, Herold des Glaubens, Die 
Abend Schule. 

Lincoln — Deutsche - Amerikanischer 
Farmer, Freie Presse. 





New York City—Das Morgen Jour. 


nal, Staats 
Herold 

Brooklyn—Brooklyner Reform, Brook- 
lyner Freie Presse. 

Rochester—Abend Post. 

Cincinnati— Volks Freund, Abend 
Presse, Volksblatt, Der Christliche 
Apologete. - 

Philadelphia—G azette 
Tapetiets. 

‘ Crosse, Wis.—Volksfreund, Volks. 
ost, 

Milwaukee — Germania, Abénd - Post, 
Germania Sontag’s Post, Germania, 
Herold, Acker und Gartenbau Zeitung, 
Der Haus und Bauerenfreund, Rund- 
schau, Deutsche Hausfrau und Modernes 
Journal 

Columbus—Express. 


Zeitung, Volks-Zeitung, 


Demokrat, 


ee ee 


F. W. Kellogg, publisher of the St. 
Joseph Star, has sent out an announce- 
ment that the issue of March 22d would 
be the last issue of that publication. 
The Star has been published for three 
years. With its discontinuance the 
evening field has only one English 
paper, which is the News Press. 

he News was established in 1878, 
and consolidated with the Press about 
1902. It has a circulation of about 
40,000. 

The Gazette is the morning paper, 
and was established in 1845. 





Franklin P. Alcorn, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern special repre- 
sentative for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American and the Waterloo (Ia.) Re- 
porter. 





J. H. Parker, formerly with The 
Book-Keeper, has become advertising 
manager for The Alcolm, New York, 
which has recently been made into a 
very readable business magazine. Its 
publication of photographs of business 
men as “players in the game of busi- 
ness,” and its bold and_ well-written 
editorials have been widely praised. 





Lewis L. Pope entertained his fellow 
stockholders of the Lawrence Publish- 
ing Co. at an elaborate dinner on the 
evening of March Ist to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 
nection with The Ohio Farmer. About 
twenty-five stockholders and their wives 
were present, and a most enjoyable 
evening ensued. Mr. Pope was pre- 
sented with a beautiful silver loving cup. 


Robert Thurston Kent’ has resigned as 
engineering editor of the Iron Trade 
Review, Cleveland, Ohio, to become 
managing editor of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa., a new paper devoted 
to mechanical engineering subjects. 





; 


C. W. Wilson, formerly of The Globe, 
has joined the staff of Howard Davis, 
Eastern representative of* the Chicag 
Examiner, San Francisco Examiner,’ ani 
Los Angeles Examiner. 
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Acker-und 
Gartenbau- Zeitung 


America’s German Agricultural and 
Horticultural Journal 


CIRCULATION 
70,000 Weekly 


RATES 
Display Advertising, 20c per agate line 
Preferred positions . 25% extra 
No advertisements inserted preceded by 
ing matter. 
Reading Notices, 20c per line, agate 
measurement. 


DISCOUNT 
Ten Days from Date of Invoice , . 34 


Forms close on Saturdays, one week previous 
todate of issue. Four columns to a page. 
each column 196 agate lines deep and 
picas (2% inches) wide. 


The Herold Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Die 
Deutsche Hausfrau 
The Woman’s Home Journal of the 


German Language 


CIRCULATION 
132,000 per month 


. RATES 


Display Advertising, 50c per agate line 
Preferred positions . 25 per cent extra 
All advertisements are placed next to pure 
reading matter without extra charge, 
Reading Notices . . $1.00 per agate line 


DISCOUNTS 
Quarter page or more . . . 10 percent 
Ten days from date of invoice, 5 percent 


Forms close from the 20th to the 25th of the 
second month preceding date of issue. Four 
columns to a page, each page 200 lines deep 
and 2% inches wide. 


Hausfrau Pub. Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR CASKET 
ADVERTISING. 





HABIT OF LOOKING FOR DEATH NO- 
TICES IN NEWSPAPERS MAKES 
THEM ESPECIALLY GOOD CASKET 
ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 





By R. F. R. Huntsman. 


Advertising Manager of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 

Mr. Frothingham in his recent 
article in Printers’ INK asks: 

“Which sex has the more to say 
in the selection of a casket?” 

I should say it would depend 
upon which one was dead. 

But seriously, how can sex en- 
ter into the question. As many 
women die as men—some time. 
The living—men and women alike 
—provide for the dead. But a 
man fearly always attends to the 
details of the funeral. 

The advertising of The National 

Casket Co. would seem to be an 
intrusion into i 
or weekly published primarily for 
amusement or _ relaxation. It 
would seem to be more appropri- 
ate for such advertising to be 
printed in newspapers, where paid 
announcements of death properly 
appear, and where obituary no- 
tices are printed because they are 
news. 
If the styles in caskets were 
changing every season, if they 
were wearing them long and plain 
this year, and short and corru- 
gated next year, then possibly it 
might be the province of the mag- 
azine or weekly to run a depart- 
ment giving the very last word on 
the current style, with pictures of 
special designs suitable for the 
lean and the fat. 

I agree with Mr. Frothingham 
in that women do not attend a 
funeral to ascertain if the casket 
is becoming to the departed one. 
My observation leads me to be- 
lieve that very few women, or 
men either, think of such a matter 
in the presence of death itself. 

Undertakers will tell you that it 
is nearly always a man who nego- 
tiates for the funeral. And about 
the first question the undertaker 
asks is: “How much do you want 


any magazine 


to pay for a casket?” The ques. 
tion of cost predominates, The 
man does not know how much 
caskets ought to cost. He makes 
a selection from those shown, He 
does the best he can with the 
knowledge he has, or can readily 
obtain. 

And just there it is the news- 
paper which can be useful to the 
casket manufacturer. Upon the 
same page with the Death Notices 
in a daily newspaper the casket 
advertisement, giving prices, can 
be seen at the psychological mo- 
ment. Presenting a strong argu- 
ment at the psychological moment 
always sells goods. 

A plan for using dailies in one 
section would result, I am sure, in 
a national campaign, and I would 
suggest a city or borough having 
a large cemetery as the first to be 
tried out. Modesty forbids my 
mentioning its name. 








AN ADVERTISING JOKE IN 
THE TARIFF BILL. 





Considerable fun has been poked 
at the first draft of the tariff bill 
now being considered in Congress, 
because Section 11 provides sol- 
emnly that glass eyes must be 
stamped “Made in France” or 
“Made in Germany,” as the case 
may be, “in a conspicuous place, 
not obscured by any other arrange- 
ment.” The custom house officials 
declare that the only place where 
the bill allows eyeballs to be 
stamped is right on the front! 
Picture unfortunate Americans go- 
ing about advertising Germany or 
France—when they may have Ire- 
land written all over their face! 
To offer a “Made in Germany” 
eyeball to an Irishman might be a 
very serious matter. 

The same thing holds good of 
artificial teeth, and those who have 
exhausted the arts of concealment 
up to this time with regard to 
man-made teeth may hereafter be 
compelled to advertise France and 
Germany every time they smile. 
The provision even extends to 
artificial noses and ears, and has 
caused considerable merriment. 
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MORE CRITICISM OF IVORY. 


Tue Love & Sunsuine Co., 
Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers, 
Jounstown, Pa., March 20, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 
After a careful perusal of those in- 
teresting columns devoted to the “worst 
ad” contest, for the past several weeks, 
I’ve nailed one that I think will en- 
title me to “take a fling at the thing” 

myself. ‘ : : 
Upon very close inspection, it has 
something to do with soap, Ivory Soap, 
and upon still closer application it 
may be noted that they are going to 
give to any person who will apply a 
copy of a book on “How to Bring Up 














a Baby.’ Now, wouldn’t this take 
your time? An effort to read the 
whole ad certainly does, but to glance 
over the page, what does it suggest? 
A picture book for children? A_ toilet 
or talcum powder? A brand of milk 
for babies, or what? Where’s the 
time-honored display line? Honestly, the 
very absence of anything connective 
caught my eye, and, if this noticeably 


tention, this ad succeeds among critics, 
but not with the women, whom it is 
intended to reach. 

R. W. MI ter, 


—_——“+or-———— 
Davenport, Iowa, has permanently or- 
ganized an association of advertisers, to 
be called the Davenport Association of 
Advertisers. The main object is to get 
rid of advertising graft. 





An unique libel decision has been 
rendered in the case of Brainerd H. 
Warner, a Washington millionaire real 
estate dealer, who published libelous 
articles as advertisements. He has 
been ordered to pay $10,000 damages to 
United States District Attorney Baker, 





the complainant. 
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It you could 


hire a man 

with a record for 
putting an edge 
on advertising, 
without taking a 
risk, would your 
Suppose you 
drop a line to 
Jay WELLING- 
TON HuLL, 600 
Tribune Build- 
ing, New York. 
Get his plan and 
what he has 
done to warrant 
his claims. 


If your advertising is entirely 
satisfactory, let well enough alone. 
If it seems too expensive Hull 
might just turn the trick in a sug- 
gestion. If he can’t, he makes no 
charge. No risk. Fair proposi- 





tion. 
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AN ADVERTISER’S OPINION 
OF FARM PAPERS. 





At the Sphinx Club banquet re- 
cently Wm. Thompson, of the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, made 
very enthusiastic reference to the 
farm papers as advertising medi- 
ums. “Gentlemen,” he said, “if 
you do not use the farm press 
you are missing the most promis- 
ing part of the American adver- 
tising field. I tell you, it is the 
farmers who have the money, and 
it is the farmer who is buying 
more of the good things of life 
than any other class in this coun- 
try. Some of you may think that 
they are still worrying along with 
their home-made things as a shift 
for what we have, but you are 
very much mistaken. The farmer 
is not only buying my stoves, but 
he is buying other people’s pianos 
and automobiles, too. I know, be- 
cause I sit at the desk where the 
farmers’ letters and their checks 
come in, and I tell you that, if 
you want a bigger market, go 
into the farm press and talk to 
the man who has the money.” 

It is needless to say that such 
indefatigable farm advertising 
men as Wm. A. Whitney, of the 
Orange Judd publications, and 
Wallace Richardson, are wearing 
a broad grin of satisfaction at 
such vigorous and authoritative 
championing of their business. 


———_ +2 >—___ 


MORE DUNLAP CRITICISM. 





Battimore, Mp., March 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Here’s to you for slamming Dunlap 
advertising! I’ve always considered it 
a reflection on the advertising fraternity 
that it has never been able to persuade 
the Dunlap people to make their ad- 
vertising as good as their hats. I think 
Mr. Frederick’s articles of criticism are 
the brightest and most progressive things 
in advertising journalism I’ve seen. 

But why didn’t Mr. Frederick stick 
his clever sword into one of the most 
inviting things about Dunlap adver- 
tising—its motto, ‘“‘Bonitas et ornatus.” 
The idea of anyone adopting a catch 
phrase in a dead language is too good 
a joke to pass by. erhaps it is 
eminently suitable that a dying adver- 
tiser should talk in a dying language. 
Nicht Wahr? 

Irvine Rourke, 








SHOULD PRINTERS’ IMPRINTS BE 
ALLOWED? 





Tue New Yorx, New_ Haven anp 
Hartrorp RarLtroap Company, 
General Passenger Department, 

New Haven, Conn., March 19, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Why should a printer be allowed to 
tag with his imprint the printed matter 
you buy from him? The imprint is 
pure advertising for the printer. Isn’t 
it, therefore, rather presumptuous of 
Mr. Printer, after he has sold his 
product, to expect the buyer to give him 
this free advertising? 

Does the man on the street care a 
tin whistle whether the John Jones 
Press or the Elite Art Printery pro- 
duces the booklet or leaflet that reaches 
his hand? If the printer wants to ad- 
vertise himself in this way, shouldn't 
he be made to pay for it? 

The big firms will answer that their 
imprint on printed matter corresponds 
to the sterling mark on silver; that 
it has a weighty impression on the 
reader. But does it? Does the reader 
care a picayune? That’s what I want 
to know. 

Joun J. Morean, 
Advertising Department. 


nt Oe 


DEVELOPED ADVERTISERS WITH 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





New York City, March 17. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I’m glad to record my first sub- 
scription to Printers’ Ink in America. 
For over 7 years I perused it most 
diligently, and from ideas on its pages 
which 1 adopted to suit the English 
mind and market, I succeeded in cre- 
ating one new, and developing three 
old, advertisers along modern lines. This 
directly by pressing them to become 
subscribers in England. 

TuHorNTON PurkIs. 





The German Weekly 


of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 149,281. Rate 35c. 














THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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ce OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


ws If not fully informed, write us to-day 
} for sample copy and advertising rates. 
More than a Quarter of a Million paid- 
e in-advance subscribers. The greatest 
i value in the country for $1.00 a line. 
Don’t overlook the great Middle West. 


People’s Popular Monthly 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“BUFFALO. MEANS BUSI- 
NESS.” 





THE NEW SLOGAN ADOPTED BY BUF- 
FALO—A $500,000 ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN BEING PLANNED—HER- 
BERT HOUSTON ON ADVERTISING A 
CITY. 


This is the ringing slogan just 
adopted for a publicity campaign, 
as a result of the competition car- 
ried on by the Buffalo Ad Club. 
The decision in the contest, in 
which there were 15,000 partici- 
pants from every state in the 
Union and from many foreign 
countries as well, was announced 
at a big “get together” dinner, of 
twenty-one business organizations, 
held at the Ellicott Club in Buf- 
falo on the evening of March roth. 
President C. E. Brett, of the Club, 
announced that O. J. Williams, of 
Buffalo, was the winner of the 
prize of $100 that had been offered 
for the winning slogan, and then 
introduced Mr. Elliott C. Mac- 
Dougall, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as the toastmaster. Mayor 
J. N. Adam responded to the toast 
“The City,” .and short addresses 
were made by Mr. Wilbur E. 
Houpt, a prominent lawyer of 
Buffalo, and by Mr. L. Wil- 
kinson, general manager of the 
William Hengerer Dry Goods 
Company. 

The principal address of the 
evening was made by Mr. Herbert 
S. Houston, vice-president of Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company, the pub- 
lishers of The World’s Work and 
Country Life in America, who 
talked on the broad subject as to 
“Why a City Should Advertise 
and What It Could Accomplish by 
Advertising.” Printers’ Inx takes 
the following report of his ad- 
dress from an account that ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, and in this connection it 
is interesting to say that all the 
daily papers of Buffalo are strong- 
ly behind this movement and 
through their vigorous support 
the merchants and manufacturers 
are coming to be greatly inter- 
ested and the indications are that 
Buffalo will raise a fund of $100,- 
ooo a year for five years with 


which to undertake a progressive 
advertising campaign. 


“Commercially, advertising is sales. 
manship on paper, a specialized form 
of the great science of selling,” said 
Mr. Houston. “But what has a city 
to sell? One of the most alluring things 
that the human mind can conceive— 
opportunity. At a city’s gates oppor- 
tunity knocks, just as it does at those 
of business or of an individual. For 
a city to advertise widely is to respond 
to the knock of opportunity. 

“And one of the most wonderful 
things about advertising is the stimu- 
lating effect it has on the advertiser, 
whether it be store, factory or city. 
Haven’t you noticed that the merchant 
who advertises in strong and effective 
fashion is the one whose goods are well 
displayed in a _ spotless store, whose 
business methods are sound, whose mer- 
chandise measures up to the highest 
standard? And it is the same with a 
city. If it sets up high standards of 
government, of education, of industrial 
enterprise, of wholesome environment of 
homes, and then tells about them in sane, 
informing, effective advertisements, it 
will accomplish a twofold object—it will 
gain strength within to meet its own 
standards and gain new citizens and 
new industries from without. The city 
that comes within the mighty sweep and 
power of publicity is binding its future 
to the best endeavor and to the best 
accomplishment of its whole citizenship. 

“But as to the way to go about it. 
What bank, what business could hope 
to succeed if every stockholder insisted 
on passing on every movement? It is 
the same with municipal movements. 
A city advertising campaign is not in 
any sense a_ political movement, and 
should never be allowed to become one. 
It is business, business, business, and 
should never for an instant be allowed 
to become anything else but business. 
We must keep free from this inherent 
weakness of co-operation, that of every- 
one wishing to take a hand in the 
management and thus accomplishing 
nothing. 

“As an advertising man I come here 
to-night to talk to this advertising club. 
And believe me, business men of Buf- 
falo, this is the place where you should 
come for guidance and direction - for 
thé advertising of the city. Here is 
an organization whose members spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
individually for the companies whose 
advertising they manage. Dio you think 
they would prove unequal to the task 
of working out an efficient and econom- 
ical campaign for Buffalo? These men, 
trained, skilled, far-seeing, map out a 
campaign to meet an appropriation that 
has been made available, and they are 
judged by results as every business man 
wants to be. 

“All this does not mean, of course 
that your various organizations shoul 
not be a part in a publicity campaign. 
By all means they should be, but as 
stockholders in a great holding com- 
pany, such as your Chamber of Com- 
merce, which would be the best pos 
sible sponsor for a publicity campaign 
to be directed by the members of this 
club. With the Chamber of Commerce 
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ing for the corporate commercial 
oe of the city fostering and this 
club directing a publicity campaign, you 
would surely have a_ basis for effec- 
tive co-operation on which the business 
men of Buffalo could unite and work. 


READS EVERY ISSUE NOW. 





SureDDED WHEAT Co., 
Nracara Fatts., N. Y., March 19. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We were all very much pleased with 
the reference you made to our newspaper 
advertising in your issue of March 17th; 
although its publication has already 
started a number of “special agents” 
in this direction. But this was to be 
expected, and I make it a point to 
receive them courteously and treat them 
decently, although we never make a 
change in the schedule after it has been 
once agreed upon. You are certainly 
brightening up Printers’ InK in great 
shape. I now read every issue of it 
very carefully—something I didn’t do 
under the old régime. 

Truman A. De WEEsE, 
Director of Publicity. 


a . Ss 
ROOSEVELT AND ADVERTISERS. 


President Roosevelt, ever since the 
announcement of his trip to Africa, 
has been much beset with concerns of- 
fering him free. gifts of articles to 
take with him—obviously in order to 
advertise that the President was using 
their product. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, has consistently declined all these 
offers, and has purchased his own choice 
of safety razors, rifles, etc. 

During his entire Presidency Mr. 
Roosevelt has uniformly denied all per- 
mission to refer to the fact that he 
uses certain brands of any kind of 
merchandise, although one safety razor 
concern, whose product Mr. Roosevelt 
uses, has long itched to use the fact in 
some way, even going to the extent of 
consulting lawyers as to how they could 
mention it without becoming liable. 

At the pier, when sailing for Africa, 
someone handed him a silver vacuum 
bottle—probably for advertising purposes 
—but Mr. Roosevelt lost it while ascend- 
4 the gangplank—whether intention- 
ally or because of the great crowd, is 
impossible to say. 

—_—+oo——————_ 

The business departments of the Iowa 
daily newspapers recently organized an 
association in Des Moines to be known 
4s the Iowa Associated Dailies. The 
meeting was called by E. P. Adler, of 
the Davenport Times, in connection with 
pernicious legislation about to be en- 
acted by the Iowa Assembly. Officers 
were elected as follows: FE. P. Adler, 
Davenport Times, president; John C. 
Kelly, Sioux City Tribune, vice-presi- 
dent; Lafe Young, Jr., Des Moines Capi- 
tal, secretary and ‘treasurer. 


Frank S. Whitman, of the Chicago 
office of The Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany, who.has represented Good House- 
keeping in the West ‘ 





1 for a number ‘of 
years, resigned his position on March 
Ist, and Fred L. Rogan has been ap- 
pointed Western manager ir his stead. 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSI- 

NESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK.” 


There are some men who 
seem to feel superior to 


creating a good impression. 
Their general idea is to bang their 
way into the mark€t, succeed in 
their shirt-sleeves, as it were, and 
on the strength of the goods. 

Now, of course, if a man—say 
in New York, for instance,—has 
time to succeed in his shirt-sleeves, 
there is no objection to it. The 
idea of having as one’s address the 
best hotel, or in writing one’s busi- 
ness on the best paper, is not that 
a man could not succeed in his 
shirt-sleeves, if he set out to, but 
that he hasn’t time. He gets little 
things£out of the way and proceeds 
to business. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is used by people who know. 


You should have the Book of Speci- 
mens,which shows OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND in white and fourteen colors, 
made up into letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms as actually used by promin- 
ent houses. Write us on your letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


Only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 








MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
SEEMS NECESSARY”—‘LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK” 


ALLEL DELLE OILSISSET AT I SRERTEI 
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The Rattle and the 


Hammer and the Scales 


Side Lights on the Great Book Which Has Stirred 
the Whole Advertising World. Some of the Pat 
Statements Which Have Aroused Advertisers, 


One of the most remarkable 
books on advertising is issued 
under the title “The Rattle and 
the Hammer and the Scales.” 

It goes at advertising with bare 
hands and exposes many leaks and 
wastes in advertising. 

It throws the searchlight of 
truth into the dark places and de- 
clares that millions are wasted by 
advertisers through the use of 
wrong mediums. 

This book has created a pro- 
found sensation throughout the 
advertising world, for it dares to 
teli the truth and expose secrets. 

It explodes traditions, knocks 
out many pet theories and pre- 
sents to the advertiser cold facts, 
An idea of the contents of the 
book may be had from the fol- 
lowing excerpts from it. These 
statements are so pithy, so pointed 
and so plain that they have struck 
a responsive chord in the hearts 
of advertisers, who are waking up 
to the fact that advertising is a 
serious proposition and calls for 
the very best thought, most care- 
ful analysis and a most. complete 
record of the results. These quo- 
tations from the book certainly 
show a careful preparation and 
long experience on the part of the 
author of the book, whose name is 
not given, but the treatment, the 
expressions, the terseness and all 
leave no doubt in the minds of the 
readers but that the book was 
written by Col. William C. Hun- 
ter, whose virile style, whose long 
experience and whose eminent 
success make his writing well 
worth reading. 

Amongst the hundreds of po- 


tent paragraphs we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Your advertising bills must be 
paid from your profits and not 
your pockets). When you run 
‘show-me’ advertising, you can 
determine whether you are get- 
ting profits from your advertising 
or not. hen you are running 
general publicity advertising, you 
don’t know, and the chances are 
you are paying your bills from 
your pockets.” 

“You must not take your own 
likes and dislikes as a measure of 
the likes and dislikes of your cus- 
tomers. You are side-tracked if 
you advertise in the papers which 
please you rather than the papers 
which please your customers.” 

“One of the great humbugs 
practiced on advertisers is this 
talk of quality as being the meas- 
ure of worth. Mr. Cyrus Curtis 
says: ‘It is the attitude of the 
subscriber to the paper and not 
the subscription price that deter- 
mines the value of the paper as an 
advertising medium, for if price 
were the measure, then the high- 
est priced magazines would be 
the best advertising mediums, and 
every advertiser knows that this 
is a fallacy.’” 

“Pictures are all right in ad- 
vertisements so long as they are 
put in for the the ad’s sake, but 
when the pictures are used sim- 
ply because they are beautiful, 
then the pictures are for art’s 
sake and the advertiser is wasting 
his. money.” ‘ 

“Millions are wasted by adver- 
tisers who have this pretty pic- 
ture bug.” 
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“There are two ways of utter- 
ing a falsehoood; one is by out 
and out telling an untruth, and 
the other is acting untruth.” 

“The publisher who refuses to 
state circulation, but gives out the 
impression as to his circulation 
which makes people believe the 
paper has more circulation than 
the subscription books will show, 
is acting falsehood. There is only 
one -reason why a publisher re- 
fuses to state circulation, and that 
reason is an insult to the adver- 
tiser.” 

“There are 84,000,000 people in 
the United 
States. Seven 
million is Class 
and ~ 77,000,000 
belong to the 
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good advertising mediums, for 
they get their,. subscribers on 
merit rather than on sentiment. 
Many subscriptions are. obtained 
for religious papers because the 
member of the church finds it hard 
to say no when a member of his 
congregation is getting up a club.” 

“Many a church mortgage ‘has 
been lifted through a spirit of ri- 
valry among its purse-proud mem- 
bers rather than through a natural 
impulse of charity, and to this 
spirit of rivalry the publisher of 
the pretty paper benefits, for many 
a back cover has been sold by tele- 
gram to an ad- 
vertiser in 
order to get 
ahead. of the, 
other fellow, 





Mass. You can- 
not reach the 
Mass if you ad- 
vertise in the 
papers read by 
the Class and 
vice versa.” 
“There are 









The Rattle 
: The Hammer} 
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rather than 
through a keen 
desire on the 
part of the ad- 
vertiser to ob- 
tain the space 
for his own 
use.” 


















two forces used 
in getting ad- 
vertising; one 
is aerodynamics 
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“The pretty 
woman usually 
gets a seat in a 
street car while 






and the other is iit, ae ee planed the plain wo- 
meritdyna mics. 2 Consideration man stands up. 
Aerodynamics ' There may be 





cannot be used 
on the ‘show- 
me’ advertiser, 
for he knows 
what his adver- 
tising is doing. 
Aerodynamics 
is confined to 
general public- 





Of. Advertisers: ‘ 





more virtue 
beneath the 
wrinkles and 
drawn face of 
the plain wo- 
man than be- 
neath the. cos- 
metics and sau- 
sage - shaped 












ity advertising.” 

“How long will advertisers be 
fooled by this quality myth? 
There are ten times as many peo- 
ple belonging to the Mass as there 
are belonging to the Class. There 
are $8.00 shoes and there are $2.50 
shoes. The shoe factories tell us 
it is the $75.00 a month man with 
six children in his family that 
keeps the shoe factories busy 
rather than the wealthy bachelor 
stockbroker who lives at the club.” 

“Religious papers are largely 
taken as a matter of sentiment. 
There are a few active, non-sec- 
tarian religious papers which are 


hair puffs’ of 
Get-rich-quick 


the beauty. 
schemes, gambling houses and sa- 


loons very often. have beautiful 
decorations, fine furniture and ar- 
tistic environment. The country 
elevator has pine furniture, but 
the elevator business is honest.” 

“Advertisers are often blinded 
through beauty to the real worth 
of a publication and that is why 
the pretty paper carries so much 
advertising.” 

“You must keep your eye on 
your prospective customer and not 
upon the advertising solicitor for 
any paper. If you want the trade 
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of Nathan J. Smith, of Webster 
Grove, Kansas, you must advertise 
in the paper Mr. Smith reads 
rather than in the paper you read.” 

“The Chicago Evening Post has 
30,000 circulation. Its price is 2 
cents a copy. The Chicago Daily 
News has 330,000 circulation. Its 
price is 1 cent a copy. The News 
is four times as big in size as the 
Chicago Evening Post. The mer- 
chant prince reads the Evening 
Post, while his page ad appears in 
the Daily News. He has found 
out through actual results that you 
cannot reach the Mass with the 
paper that caters to the Class.” 

“He doesn’t use his personal 
preferences as to the medium as 
the measure of the preferences of 
his customers and that merchant 
prince is wise.” 

“Thirty per cent of the people 
live in the cities and 70 per cent 
in the country. Dailies and mag- 
azines reach the cities and weeklies 
reach the country.” 

“BOYCE’S WEEKLIES are 
rapidly approaching a million a 
week circulation, and all of these 
papers go to the country. The 
BLADE and LEDGER are filled 
with advertising every week and 
go per cent of this advertising is 
of the ‘show-me’ kind.” 

“Some of the cereal companies 
advertise in the pretty papers and 
they are reaching the city trade, 
the 30 per cent.” 

“The city man eats his break- 
fast food from a saucer with a 
teaspoon and he eats sparingly. 
The country man eats his break- 
fast food from a big bowl with a 
tablespoon and he eats plenty of it.” 

“There are several of the big 
soap manufacturers who confine 
their advertising largely to these 
beautiful papers. Some day these 
cereal manufacturers and soap 
manufacturers will awaken to the 
truth. They will advertise in the 
papers which go to the country. 
They will get after this great 70 
per cent and their profits will go 


up.” 
“BOYCE’S WEEKLIES do not 


get advertisements on account of 
their appearance. They are cheap- 
ly printed, but the publishers have 
found out that the way to obtain 
a big circulation is to give the 
people what they want, rather 
than what the publisher wants.” 

“We don’t force our views or 
our newspaper instincts on our 
readers. We find out what they 
want and we serve them. That's 
the secret of our success.” 

“Our advertisements are nearly 
all of the ‘show-me’ kind. We 
kaven’t a contract blank in our 
establishment. We _ have long 
since abolished yearly and space 
discounts. We have made a low 
rate for a big circulation and we 
rest our case wholly on results.” 

“There are some advertisers, 
such as the cereal food manufac- 
turer, who cannot well advertise 
anything but general publicity, and 
isn’t it common sense for the 
general publicity advertiser to get 
his cue from the ‘show-me’ adver- 
tiser? In other words, if there 
are two papers in the same field, 
one of them filled with ‘show-me’ 
advertising and the other carry- 
ing very little advertising and that 
little largely general publicity, it 
evidences the fact that the ‘show- 
me’ advertiser has found the lat- 
ter medium unprofitable, and if he 
has found it so, it stands to rea- 
son the general publicity adver- 
tiser in that paper is getting the 
worst of it.” 

“Isn’t it common sense for the 
general publicity advertiser to 
study the field and examine the 
circulation and to put his adver- 
tising in those papers which carry 
a large proportion of ‘show-me’ 
advertising? If you cannot find 
out a paper’s value from your 
own advertising, the next best 
thing you can do is to find out 
through some one who _ does 
know.” 

“The great rat-hole in the ad- 
vertising business is that adver- 
tisers and advertising managers 
advertise in the papers which 
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look good to them, rather than in 
the papers which look good to the 
subscribers. The fact is that the 
paper which pleases the advertiser 
or the advertising manager may 
not please the reader.” 

“We do not decry the high-grade 
paper, but we do say that the 
high-class paper goes to the high- 
class reader, and if the advertiser 
desires to reach the trade of the 
great Mass, he must use the 
papers which the great Mass 
reads.” 

“The Rattle and the Hammer 
and the Scales” is a pretentious 
bound book written with great 
care. It is well printed and it 
contains vital facts for advertisers 
along the line of the foregoing 
paragraphs. The author of the 
book must have been well con- 
vinced of his ground, for his 
statements are so pointed and 
many of them are so contrary to 
the general advertising belief that 
if the premises were false, the 
book would act as a boomerang. 

The contrary is the case, how- 
ever, for the W. D. Boyce Com- 
pany, publishers of this book, are 
carrying all the advertising the 
papers will stand and they say 
they have proofs and record sheets 
of results from their advertisers 
that prove their claims. They say 
there is no use in dealing in the- 
ory when you can: get facts, and, 
like Dooley, who says, “There is 
no use arguing against the bal- 
loon ascension,” the W. D. Boyce 
Company claim “Our advertisers 
are generally of the ‘show-me’ 
kind and they know definitely and 
positively whether our papers pay 
them or not. The continuance of 
these advertisers in our columns 
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is evidence that our papers pay 
the advertisers and the only ones 
who criticize our papers do it from 


an artistic standpoint. We chal- 
lenge the general publicity adver- 
tiser to find fault with our papers 
as advertising mediums, because 
the general publicity advertiser 
does not know which paper pays 
him. If the ‘show-me’ advertisers 
find fault with our papers, we are 
willing to acknowledge the corn.” 

BOYCE’'S WEEKLIES have 
been published for over 20 years 
and they have issued an afhdavit 
to the etfect that for over 20 years 
the receipts from subscriptions 
and sales department is over 70 
per cent and the ‘advertising is 
under 30 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts. ‘Lhe W. D. Boyce Com- 
pany have always claimed they 
could conduct their business with- 
out a dollar’s worth of advertising 
in their columns. 

“The Rattle and the Hammer 
and the Scales” is an expensive 
book, but any advertiser or pub- 
lisher may obtain the book by 
sending 12 cents. The 12 cents, 
the publishers claim, covers only 
a fraction of the cost of the time 
and money spent in preparation of 
the book, and the 12 cents is 
put on to separate the “serious” 
from the “curious.” Applications 
for this book should be addressed 
to the W. D. Boyce Company, 76 
Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, and 
all such applications should be 
made on the letterheads of the ad- 
vertiser or the publisher, as the 
publishers decline to send the book 
to any one who is not interested 
in advertising. It is gotten up 
for advertisers and intended sole- 
ly for them. 
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ADVERTISING MEANS DIV- 
IDENDS FOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


STRONG ADDRESS BEFORE ‘THE BOS- 
TON AD CLUB—MEETING SUBSTI- 
TUTION — OVERCOMING DEPART- 
MENT STORE PREJUDICE WITH AD- 
VERTISING, 


By C. W. Hopkins. 
General Manager, Johnson Educator 
Cracker Company, Boston, 

It takes money to advertise Ed- 
ucator Crackers as we are doing. 
But it is an investment that pays 
big dividends. Money loaned to 
advertise a meritorious product is 
put in the right place, and should 
require less security than for any 
other purpose. The fact that a 
manufacturer has awakened to 
the possibility of his product, and 
decided to let the world know 
what he knows about it, should 
have the support of the commu- 
nity in which he is located in 
every possible way. His success 
means the success to a greater or 
less degree of that community. 

Many manufacturers are skepti- 
cal of the effect of advertising on 
the dealer he is trying to reach. 
Suppose Mr. Manufacturer con- 
templates magazine advertising. 
He talks with one of -his cus- 
tomers about it. The customer 
says “I don’t read the magazines, 
or it is biliboards, and the reply 
is, “They are a blot on the land- 
scape,” or it’s street cars, and the 
reply, “I’m too busy reading the 
newspaper to notice them,” or it 
is newspapers, and the answer, “I 
never read newspaper advertise- 
ments”; “give me in extra profit 
what you would spend in adver- 
tising.” Specious argument. Some 
of his customers read magazines, 
the impression of billboard adver- 
tising is made on others, a great 
many read street car advertising, 
and women always read newspa- 
per advertisements. Mr. Con- 
sumer is the man to talk to; your 
salesman can handle the dealer. 

Interest the consumer, talk 
to him, take him into your 
confidence, impress him with the 
quality of your goods, talk to as 
many as you can wherever you 
can get an audience. Then get 








busy taking care of the business 
that’s bound to follow. If you 
don’t advertise your product, no 
matter if the quality is the best, 
it is at the mercy of the dealer, be 
he jobber or retailer. When a 
substitute at a lower price comes 
along, out you go, unless you meet 
the price, no matter how many 
years you have been in. When 
you advertise you impress your 
name on the consumer; he grows 
up with that name before him, so 
that when he thinks of an article 
a name immediately associates it- 
self with the article. That name 
has a value hard to estimate. It 
is not important that the product 
should be a necessity to start with, 
for if all of us waited for an ar- 
ticle of that kind before advertis- 
ing, none would enter the field 
By judicious advertising you can 
make a luxury a necessity. 

All my -business life has-been 
with a nationally advertised ar- 
ticle—the past two years with the 
Educator Crackers. All these 
years have impressed me more 
and more that the dealer is as un- 
certain, coy and hard to please as 
a pretty woman. Day in and day 
out the song is, “Create the de- 
mand and we will carry the line.” 
Sell him the goods,- then turn 
round and sell the goods for him. 

I had the pleasure of taking a 
business trip as far west as Kan- 
sas City, getting a little closer in 
touch with the trade. A few com- 
ments perhaps will be interesting. 

“Educator Crackers, oh, yes; you 
are the people who are advertis- 
ing in so and so”; “yes, I was 

reading your ad to- tay”: “demand 
is increasing since you doubled 
your advertising,” etc. 

Cordiality from end to end, 
growing popularity and _ increas- 
ing business. Out there in that 
wonderful Middle West adver- 
tised articles have the lead. Ready 
to try anything for which there 
is a demand, and give it a fair 
show. If you don’t make good, 
out you go in short order and the 
other fellow gets a chance. Gen- 
erous buyers, not quibblers; beau- 
tiful stores. Why, ours are ordi- 
nary compared with many grocer- 
ies in even small cities. There is 
a growing tendency to buy of 
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Western houses by these firms. I 
believe the reason is that these 
Western houses are all advertis- 
ers. Houses of the East, with 
Western branches, are more than 
doubling their business, and I be- 
lieve the reason is that when they 
realize the possibility for business, 
the coat comes off and the hustle 
begins. 

The question how to meet sub- 
stitution is one that interests all 
manufacturers of advertised ar- 
ticles. I believe if you can reach 
the right man of a firm which is 
substituting, and put up to him 
the following argument, you can 
convince him. “The man who 
makes an advertised article must 
make it of uniform high grade, 
and is held to it by his advertis- 
ing. Many a manufacturer has 
raised his standard after reading 
his. own advertisements. The 
maker of an wunadvertised sub- 
stitute has no known standard to 
maintain. It takes more time in 
selling and explaining about the 
substitute and running irregular- 
ly. Your customers tire of it, and 
not only drop ‘the substitute, but 
do not return to the original, and 
you have lost the profit on both. 


The advertising sells the product,,. 


and the manufacturer is continu- 
ally referring trade to you on his 
production, and many times send- 
ing people who had not been ac- 
customed to coming to your store, 
and who will, without doubt, if 
they get what they ask for, buy 
other articles. Do you think a 
few cents extra profit you get on 
the substitute make up for. this 
work’ done on the advertised 
product? Do you believe the con- 
sumer of to-day has any faith in- 
the man who always has some- 
thing different to offer: from what 
he is asked for? It is an insult 
to the consumer’s intelligence, and 
as much as saying “He doesn’t 
know’ what he wants.” Try a 
month on each article, and see 
which’ wins out. I believe this 
kind of talk will convince a fair- 
minded dealer. 

Some manufacturers argue that 
department stores will not carry 
advertised articles. It is true 
none of them want to, but let me 
cite an instance some ways from 


home. A large department store 
we had tried to bring into line, 
worked hard, finally overcame 
their prejudice, and they handed 
the salesman a small order, The 
salesman handed it back, saying 
he would not insult his house with 
so small an order from a firm the 
size of theirs, “Well,” they said, 
“we didn’t have any demand; let 
it go.” . We thought that ended it, 
but a little later the order came 
with additions by mail and many 
have followed. The department 
store is in business to sell what 
there is a demand for. All the 
manufacturer has got to do is to 
make the demand loud enough by 
talking to King Consumer. 

In our business we demon- 
strated the advantage of a na- 
tional distribution the past year 
of depression. It seemed to strike 
the country in sections. There 
would be good business in some 
states, less in others; then it 
would shift. But, altogether, kept 
us busy and increasing, notwith- 
standing hard times. 

Now the effect on the salesman. 
Perhaps we take a little different 
view of the salesman from some 
firms; for we believe in giving 
him the whole story. A new piece 
of advertising is immediately 
called to the salesman’s attention; 
a comment of a dealer, favorable 
or otherwise, is- written to him; 
magazine articles on like proposi- 
tions; treatises on materials are 
brought to his attention; visits to 
the bakery and introduction to 
the process of manufacture; fa- 
miliarity with the other fellow’s 
talk and goods are all encouraged. 
Once a year we meet for a week 
and have a talk fest. What we 
have done and what we are going 
to do is cussed and discussed. 
One man’s difficulty is solved by 
the other man’s experience. Sug- 
gestions are sought and profited 
by, the convention ending with a 
careful outline of the year’s work 
ahead. 

We believe: in the goods we 
sell; we believe in the advertising 
we put out, and we believe in the 
house back of us. These are the 
three ‘articles’ of our creed to 
which ‘all swear allegiance. 

We are now carrying on a mag- 
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azine campaign. How does it af- 
fect a salesman? This way: In 
his pocket you will find the maga- 
zines with the latest and best ad 
where it will open of its own ac- 
cord. In his grip the dealer’s cir- 
cular, with descriptions of the 
magazines in use, and cuts of the 
ads, and in his hand the latest and 
best letters from customers of the 
dealer he is about to call on. Yes, 
these letters and inquiries are an 
old story, but they have not lost 
their value. Let me illustrate. In 
one city there is a fine grocery to 
which we had sold a few varie- 
ties of crackers. We wanted them 
to try others, and told them so. 
“Guess not; no demand,” was the 


reply. Each day I had the con- 
sumers’ letters from that city 
which mentioned that firm as 


their grocer put on my desk, and 
cach night I mailed the original 
with the comment: “You know 
their value beter than we.” Two 
weeks later came a letter “Send 
what you think we can sell.” Now 
they take and sell whatever we 
recommend. Again, in another 
city, the same experience. This 
time I asked the proprietor to 
look over the consumers’ cards. 
He dropped one after another, un- 
til he said: “Why, here are a lot 
of my personal friends; better 
send me an assortment.” In 
another I had the cards come by 
express, and the effect was the 
opening of an account, the best in 
the city, and among our most val- 
uable. It doesn’t stop there. The 
dealer is notified every time we 
refer a customer to him, and he 
knows there is a power behind 
him, namely, a live advertising 
campaign and a live firm which is 
working to sell the goods. 

B'g profits the “dealer likes, but 
better still, a fast moving line of 
goods, and that means an adver- 
tised line. You know by heart the 
big successes, and better than I. If 
you have got a good thing, if you 

vant your business to grow, your 
duty is to tell others. 
+ 0 

George T. Oliver, ‘owner of ‘the 
Pittsburg Gazette and Chronicle Tele- 

raph, has been formally elected United 


States Senator by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 





COULDN’T KEEP OUT OF THE 
IVORY SOAP DISCUSSION, 





Tue AncLe Mrc. Co., 
New York, March 18, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For some time I have been able to 
keep out of the interesting “‘million-dol- 
lar dent” discussion stirred up by Mr. 
Richardson, but at last I have stubbed 
my toes. 

It seems to me Mr. Richardson’s let- 
ter in the last week’s issue hits the 
mark, but stops a little short of fully 
covering the case. One would say that 
Mr. Richardson would probably be in 
position to back up his statement by 
specific examples of millions spent, suc- 
cessfully or otherwise, by competitors 
of the Proctor & Gamble without stop- 
ping their steady upward growth. 

Fairy Soap, for instance, if my 
memory serves me right, has been suc- 
cessfully marketed since the start of 
Ivory. But I do not believe that the 
Fairbanks people themselves would claim 
to have cut into Ivory’s territory. 

What seems. far more likely is that 
those two houses have, in addition to 
creating new purchases for this style of 
soap, eaten into (or up) the trade of 
unadvertised brands. his would ap- 
pear to be the answer to the question. 

Where a good house with an article 
of merit induces people to use its goods 
for logical reasons they establish a 
trade extremely difficulty to take away 
from them. A new house starting in 
similar line with an equally good product 
must draw its trade, not from the cus- 
tomers of the old house, but from the 
people who have been buying unadver- 
tised stuff. 

The failure to recognize this condition, 

I_ believe, causes as much waste in 
advertising as any other one fact. The 
manufacturer seeing the success of one 
house will immediately attempt to dupli- 
cate it in every particular, whereas he 
would have a hundred times the chance 
of success if he would deliberately 
abandon any attempt to appeal to the 
class of people which the established 
house is serving with satisfaction, cre- 
ating for himself a field for his goods 
among a class of people whom the 
established house is not reaching. 
_ The wisdom and success of this move 
is well illustrated by the stand taken by 
Pearline to meet the competition of 
houses offering cheaper products. By 
selecting their market, they have prac- 
ticall made themselves competition 
proof. 

It has been something of a surprise 
to me that Mr. Richardson’s earlier 
advertising this fall has not trodden on 
somebody’s toes, for he has several 
times attacked pet advertising theories 
where he saw or thought & saw a 
fallacy, and this fact has made his ad- 
vertising well worth watching. I, for 
one, would have liked to see someone 
argue with him the question of man 
as the buyer. 

ery sincerely yours, 
- S. Trepats, 
Advertising Manager, 
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GEORGE W. HOPKINS, General 
Manager of the Johnson Educator 
Cracker Co., in a Speech made at 
a Dinner of the Boston Ad-Men’s 
Club on Feb. 17, 1909, said: 


“Advertising takes money, but is an investment that 
pays big dividends. Money loaned to advertise a mer- 
itorious product is put in the right place, and should 
require less security than for any other purpose.” 

The astonishing vitality of well-judged advertising 
as a creative force is shown to-day by the CAPITAL- 
IZED GOOD WILL embodied in any one of, say, 
fifty American trade-marks. If offered for sale en- 
tirely divorced from plant, fixtures, stock or organi- 
zation, they would yet bring sums running into the 
hundreds of thousands—in some cases into the 
MILLIONS. 

What is the present value of YOUR trade-mark? 
We can show you how, through our organized 
AGENCY SERVICE, you can be assisted to implant 
your trade-mark so firmly in the public mind that its 
value as an asset of your business will be infinitely 
increased. 

Appointments for interviews made by letter or 


telephone. 


H. H. Humphrey Company 


Advertising 


44 Fepena Street, Boston, Mass. 





Telephone, Main 6431 Cable, ADHUMCO 
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FARM JOURNALS WERE 


FIRST IN PROTECTING 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





THE MOVEMENT TO SAFEGUARD READ- 
ERS AGAINST FRAUDULENT ADVER- 
TISING STARTED MANY YEARS AGO 
WITH THE BIG FARM PAPERS. 





By Paul Lewis 


Protection against fake adver- 
tising has been so developed by the 
standard magazines that the part 
which farm papers had in the 
movement is sometimes  over- 
looked. 

The policy of protecting sub- 
scribers against fraudulent adver- 
tisements was originated by Or- 
ange Judd with The American 
Agriculturist, away back in 1859. 
In that year, Judd devoted an en- 
tire page in his paper to the ex- 
posure of frauds and humbugs. 

The next step, in 1860, was the 
publication of a notice that adver- 
tisements would be accepted “only 
from parties who have a business 
character to sustain; suspicious 
persons, or those known to treat 
their customers unjustly are ex- 
cluded.” On one occasion when 
a fake fertilizer was advertised in 
the Agriculturist, Judd announced 
that any reader who considered 
himself defrauded through the ad- 
vertisement could have his money 
back from the paper on his simple 
statement. 

This policy was followed for 
nearly thirty years, until Orange 
Judd’s retirement from the publi- 
cation, but no formal guarantee 
notice was printed. The first guar- 
antee of such a character ever 
published, so far as known, was 
the celebrated “Fair Play Notice” 
of the Farm Journal, which first 
appeared in October, 1880. Near- 
ly a score of years later, other 
farm papers began to print such 
notices, and now sixteen of the 
leading ones contain announce- 
ments modeled more or less after 
that of the Farm Journal. Sev- 
eral others which do not give this 
ironclad guarantee are yet very 
careful in censoring their adver- 
tising columns for the protection 
of subscribers. 


Thus it will be seen that this 
policy of protection not only orig- 
inated with an agricultural paper 
but the farm press has adopted it 
with an unanimity not seen in any 
other class of publications. This 
appears to speak well for the hon- 
esty and integrity of the men who 
control these papers and their s0- 
licitude for the welfare of the 
farmer. Wilmer Atkinson, of the 
Farm Journal, was and is himself 
a farmer, and he has a very keen 
sense of justice and honesty. As 
a reader of the Agriculturist many 
years ago, Orange Judd’s policy 
seemed to him to be the only one 
consistent with fairness. When he 
founded the Farm Journal in 1877 
he began at once to guard its ad- 
vertising columns against objec- 
tionable offers. Then he took the 
further steps of giving a cash 
guarantee against loss. 

There is no doubt that a major- 
ity of other publishers who fol- 
lowed his lead have been actuated 
by a sincere desire not to make 
money through advertising at the 
expense of their subscribers. 

But this course has proven to be 
not only common honesty, but 
mighty good business policy, from 
a dollars and cents viewpoint. 
The farmer is peculiarly respon- 
sive to what he sees in print, 
whether reading matter or adver- 
tisement. He takes a more per- 
sonal interest in publications com- 
ing into his home. If he is swin- 
dled through an advertisement, his 
resentment extends to a grudge 
against the paper that printed it. 
On the other hand, if a paper 
guarantees him against loss, he is 
far more ready to trust advertis- 
ers whose. announcements appear 
in its columns. 

This phase of the matter is in- 
terestingly discussed by Charles F. 
Jenkins, who has been the able 
advertising manager of the Farm 
Journal for some thirty years: 

“Following the publication of 
the: ‘Fair Play’ notice; the Farm 
Journal’s columns were necessar- 
ily free from all medical cards, 
deceptive or extravagantly word- 
ed advertisements or anything 
which could not be depended up- 
on,” says Mr. Jenkins. 

“The absence of this sort of ad- 














yertising gave our readers confi- 
dence, both in the publisher and 
advertisers. They knew they were 
safe in ordering goods, for the 
publisher’s guarantee was back of 
the order. Consequently, they 
ordered freely and fearlessly; re- 
turns to advertisers were good; 
advertising increased year by year, 
and the paper prospered. 

“Of course it cost money to 
adopt and carry through such a 
policy. The money lost by re- 
fusing a great volume of doubt- 
ful advertising, amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars every year, is not 
considered; but in some cases we 
were deceived and were called up- 
on to pay back considerable sums 
to subscribers who were taken in. 

“In course of time it was seen 
by other publishers that this plan 
of exercising care and editing the 
advertising columns was profit- 
able. The returns to legitimate 


’ advertising were greatly increased ; 


those papers paid best whose col- 
ums were the cleanest. Farmers 
had been made the victims of un- 
scrupulous advertisers for so 
many years that it required some- 
thing to restore and hold their 
confidence. When its value was 
realized, paper after paper adopt- 
ed this plan, some following pretty 
closely the wording of the Farm 
Journal notice, others copying it 
word for word, and others modi- 
fying it to suit themselves or 
their constituencies.” 

This is the Fair Play notice as 
it has been running in the Farm 
Journal for many years and prac- 
tically the same as when it ap- 
peared in 1880: 


FAIR PLAY. 

We believe, through careful inquiry, 
that all the advertisements in this 
paper are signed by trustworthy per- 
sans, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting ad- 
vertisers who prove to be deliberate 
swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their 
trade at the expense of our subscribers 
who are our friends, through the me- 
dium of these columns; but we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable 
business men who advertise, nor pay 
the debts of honest bankrupts. his 
offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint; that 
is, we must have notice within that 
time. Medical advertisements positive- 
ly refused. In all cases in writing 
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So | 


ou 
Ought to See 
“Farm Life” 


Over 150,000 farm homes 
in the Central West believe 
it the most readable, enter- 
taining and instructive farm 
paper published. 

You ought to see it—there 
is nothing our solicitors could 
say which would interest you 
so much as to see the maga- 
zine, containing more matter, 
more readable matter, and a 
more extensive line of adver- 
tising than any farm paper 
you know. 


Farm 
Life 
An Illustrated 
Magazine 
for Farm Folks 


A minimum circulation of 
150,000 copies is guaranteed 
for each issue, centered in 
the very richest of the coun- 
try’s farm territory. 

Let us send you a copy of 
our March issue, which is 64 
pages in size, printed in two 
colors and contains a line of 
advertising that every adver- 
tising man interested in his 
business ought to see for his 
own information. Get off a 
line to us at once. 


Farm Life 
-Publishing Co. 


1320 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to advertisers say, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in the Farm Journal. 


The first farm paper to follow 
the Farm Journal in this plan was 
the Agricuitural LEpitomist, of 
Spencer, Ind., which began pub- 
lishing a similar notice in 1897. 

Others and the dates on which 
their guarantee notices first ap- 
peared are as follows: American 
Agriculturist, May 5, 1900; The 
Farmer, of St. Paul, Minn., July 
15, 1900; The Rural New Yorker, 
January, 1901; Farm and Home, 
July, 1901; Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist, August, 1902; The Farm Star, 
April, 1905; The Northwestern 
Agriculturist, April, 1902; Up-to- 
Date Farming, April, 1903; Kim- 
ball’s Dairy Farmer, January, 
1903; Farm Life, October, 1903; 
The Farmers Voice, January, 
1904; Farmer's Tribune, August, 
1903; The Farmer's Guide, 1901; 
Successful Farming, 1902; Farm 
and Fireside, June, 1906. 





TO TRAIN MEN FOR AGRICUL. 
TURAL PRESS. 


A course in agricultural journalism, 
designed to meet the needs of those 
students who wish to study the agri- 
cultural press in order to become con- 
tr:butors or editors, is to be given next 
year at the University of Wisconsin 
by J. Clyde Marquis, editor of the 
agricultural pubtications of the  uni- 
versity and formerly assistant editor of 
the Orange Judd farm publications. 

The agricultural press work will con- 
sist of lectures and practice in writing 
to meet the special requirements of the 
farm and dairy journals and will in- 
clude a survey of the present agricul- 
tural press, a study of classes of agri- 
cultural writing, methods of reporting 
fairs and agricultural exhibits. 








A FARMER’S VIEW OF ADVER- 
TISING. 





A wise farmer in the Wisconsin Farm- 
er makes the following sage remark 
about advertising to farmers: 


A breeder who advertises his 
herd toid me a few days ago that 
he sometimes had to stay up until 
three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing answering inquiries for breeding 
stock. That’s too much for me. 
Either I would not advertise or I 
would buy a typewriter and get one 
of the girls into the game. 


Now the ae age gy i typewriter 
will be pushed in the farm papers to 
reach the busy farm advertiser. 


BIG INCREASE IN VALUE - OF 
FARM ANIMALS. ; 





Victor H. Olmstead, chief of the 
Crop Reporting Bureau, reports the fol. 
lowing interesting data about the ani- 
mals owned by farmers in 1908: 

In average value per head horses in- 
creased $2.23; mules increased $0.08; 
milch cows increased $1.69; other cattle 
increased $0.60; sheep decreased $0.45; 
swine increased $0.50. . 

In total value horses increased $106,- 
522,000; mules increased $20,143,000; 
milch cows increased $52,888,000; other 
cattle increased $17,816,000; sheep de- 
creased $19,104,000; swine increased 
$15,764,000. 

The total value of all animals enu- 
merated above on January 1, 1909, was 
$4,525,259,000, as compared with $4,- 
331,230,000 on January 1, 1908, an in- 
crease of $194,029,000, or 4.5 per cent. 


a 


OMAHA AD CLUB PETITIONS 
GOVERNOR FOR PUBLICITY 
FUNDS. 





That ad clubs are getting to be - 


more and more a factor in the de- 
velopment of civic as well as commer- 
cial enterprises is becoming quite evi- 
dent to those who follow the work of 
these organizations. The latest move 
of significance in this respect having 
been made by the Omaha Ad Club of 
Omaha, Neb. 


A few weeks ago a correspondent of 
one of Chicago’s leading dailies passed 
through Nebraska on the White Sox 
baseball team special train. In wirin 
an article to his paper, he spoke o 
traveling through “the forlorn wastes 
of Nebraska” and “the wilds of the 
West.” The particular part of the 
state this correspondent passed through 
is the richest farming community in 
the world, the farms he saw, if he 
looked out of the car window when 
penning his story, being worth from 
$150 to $450 per acre. 

Realizing that untruthful publicity of 
this sort was damaging to the State of 
Nebraska, Edgar A. Higgins, chairmar 
of the Press Committee of the Omaha 
Ad Club, did a little investigating, and 
found that the false opinion of Ne- 
braska that prevailed in the East was 
due to the fact that the official pub- 
licity bureau of the state (the Labor 
and Agricultural Bureau) was expected 
to get along on $4,000 per year, where- 
as other iddle Western States spent 
from $40,000 to $100,000 annually for 
similar bureaus. The result of this 
is that Eastern newspaper men and 
writers have no information or statistics 
showing the greatness of Nebraska, as 
they have of Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota 
and other states. A set of resolutions 
was drawn UB, adopted, and presented 
to Governor Shallenberger March 10th. 
The Governor promised to take action 
to secure a large increase in the appro- 
priation of the Labor Bureau to be 
used for publicity purposes, 
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Even our Competitors 
Commend 


The Orange Judd Trio. They have only good words to say for 
us. The publisher of a prominent farm weekly recently asked this ques- 
tion: ‘“ Why does The Orange Judd Trio publish such large papers, 
and how is it they are able to spend so much money for special matter ?” 
Our answer was that we were working for the real uplift of the farmer, 
helping him to improve his condition and it was our principle to give him 
the best there was. 


We could print fewer pages, curtail our editorial force, cut down 
our big list of crop reporters, clip matter from exchanges instead of buy- 
ing it at first hands, and save money in various ways. While this would 
tend to reduce expenses and give us more profit, that is not the policy 
we work on. Our purpose is to give the farmers of this country the very 
best agricultural papers that can be produced, and we think it is con- 


ceded that 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


are the highest types editorially of any farm papers in existence. They 
say things at the right time and say just what the farmer is anxious to 
know. They shoot directly at the farmer, instead of over his head, 
They are practical in ideas instead of theoretical. For nearly 70 years 
American Agriculturist has been THE agricultural paper of this country, 
today it has 110,000 circulation while The Orange Judd Farmer, which 
so thoroughly covers the western states with its 90,000 circulation, and 
the New England Homestead, which so thoroughly covers the New 
England states with its 50,000 circulation—the other two papers of the 
Trio-—share in the distinction which American Agriculturist has so long 
maintained. 

Combined, The Orange Judd Trio offers the advertiser one-quarter 
of a million paid circulation weekly among the very best class of farmers. 

The subject of farm paper advertising is one you should study care- 
fully, and we are always ready to furnish facts to prove that we have 
something “ worth the money.” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Office : Headquarters : Eastern Office: 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street — 1-57 West Worthington St, 
Chicago, Ill, New York Springfeld, Mass. 
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“MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
IS A MONEY BRINGER”’ 


The following letter contains interesting in- 
formation for you 1f you have a proposition that 
a retail merchant can use or one that a retail 
merchant can sell, 

Merchants Trade Journal, 
R. H. Miles, Adv. Mgr., DesMoines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir:— 

You will find enclosed check in payment of 
February advertisement as per invoice. Also 
copy for March issue. 

I want to tell you gentlemen one thing, I sup- 
pose lots of other boys tell you the same stuff 
but I can’t resist throwing you a lump in the 
scale with the rest of them. The Merchants 
Trade Fournal is a money bringer. 

Last Month in addition to your paper I took 
on another trade journal, whose name in charity 
I will not mention but while the Merchants 
Trade Journal brought me in the first few days 
forty inquiries the other came across with four. 
Replies from the Merchants Trade Journal come 
in with due regularity while the other paper has 
been consigned to the scrap heap. 

ours for success, 
Fowler System Co., R. E. Fowler, Pres. 

The Merchants Trade Journal is not a trade 
journal in the sense in which you are used to 
classing such publications. In reality itis a 
magazine teeming with the best selling plans 
and trade increasing ideas that have been 
thought out and tried out by successful retail 
merchants over the United States. 

Sworn Circulation Over 38,000 

At your request we will be pleased to give 
you full detailed information about the Mer- 
chants Trade Journal. Write to 
R. H. MILES, Adv. Mgr., Des Moines, Ia. 

M. T. JOY, 603 Flatiron Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Orpha J. Moss, 609-10 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 








BEE-KEEPERS 
ARE BIG GENERAL BUYERS 


The man who keeps bees and 
reads our paper is a particularly 
good prospect. 95% of our 
subscribers use breakfast food 
and canned goods, for instance. 


Gleanings 
in 
Ree Culture 


ought to be on your list. It has 
a particularly high-class circula- 
tion—50% reaching the best 
farmers, and 50% reaching peo- 
ple in every other profession. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
MEDINA, OHIO 
“The Little Magazine With a 
Big Field” 
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WHAT CARBONA MEANT BY ITS 
SAMPLING AD. 





Carsona Propucts Co. 
Newark, N. J., March 10, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the issue of Printers’ Inx dated 
March 3d, in an article under the cap- 
tion “Advertising by Samples” you re- 
fer to a so-called mistake in the policy 
of the Carbona Products Co. in what 
you term our sampling campaign. 

Everybody connected with the adver- 
tising of this company agrees absolutel 
with your statements as to the inad- 
visability of making the consumer for- 
ward postage as well as the price of 
the sample for which he writes; but re- 
garding that portion of our advertise. 
ment of which your contributor takes 
exception, we desire to put ourselves 
straight. 

In the first place, during the time 
the advertisement from which you 
quoted appeared, we were not doing any 
sampling. Our object in saying “send 
25 cents to Department No. 54 for a 
15-cent bottle of Carbona—extra 10 cents 
is for postage and packing’ was not 
to sell the consumer a bottle of our 
fluid by mail, but having created a 
desire on the part of the reader for 
Carbona, we added 10 cents to the 
price, thinking that he might go to 
a dealer and ask for Carbona Unburn- 
able Cleaning Fluid with the thought in 
his mind that he could save 10 cents. 
This is just what we wanted him to 
do, because we desired the dealer in 
out-of-the-way towns to feel some im- 
mediate demand. 

Presuming the dealer could not sup- 
ply the consumer with the article, the 
consumer wrote to us and enclosed 25 
cents, for which we sent him the Car- 
bona as advertised. These inquiries we 
followed up with personal letters, call- 
ing the consumer’s attention to the fact 
that thereafter he need not go to the 
expense of sending to us if he would 
but request his dealer to get it for 
him. 

You see from this that your criticism 
of our methods in connection with 
sampling was written without due con- 
sideration of the object in view, and 
we would consider it a great courtesy 
if you would rectify the error in an 
early issue. 

We are now sending in reply to in- 
quiries in response to our advertisements 
a booklet, “From Cellar to Garret,” 
the price of which is 10 cents, and 
which is well worth the price. The 
articles therein are on a timely topic 
and are well written, helpful ‘sugges- 
tions to every housewife. For the 10 
cents sent us we mail, in addition to 
the booklet, a free sample of Carbona. 

Carzona Propucts Co., 
By H. C. Hoagland. 





The Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati 
recently took in a dozen new members. 
The club endorsed the plan of holding 
an International Exposition at Cin- 
cinnati in 1915, celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of peace between the North 
and South. Arthur Sheldon and E. D. 
— have been recent speakers of the 
club. 
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A DENTIST WHO GETS RESULTS 
FROM ADVERTISING. 


LipertyYVILie, Itt., March 10. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Let me introduce to readers of Print- 
zs’ INK one of the livest of live den- 
tists. He not only advertises in papers 
and magazines, but he has conducted 
dignified circularizing campaigns. From 
his letter below you can see that he 
has secured results: 


In answer to your question of 
my circularizing campaign, I wis 
to say that every campaign that I 
have conducted, from the leading 
society people of Chicago to the 
Campaign among office women, has 
been productive of results. There 
is no question at all in my mind 
but that I am one of the pioneers 
in the dental profession in this mat- 
ter of high-class ethical advertising. 
Of course, I have had to bear a 
lot of criticism, and, like the 
Pharisees of old, a good many of 
my former friends 0} now pass by 
on the other side without so much 
as a bow of recognition. The at- 
titude of my dental friends is in 
marked contrast to that of the 
progressive business men whom I 
meet at the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and other places where 
liberal-minded Chicago men congre- 
gate. If you have kept track of 
the newspapers, you have seen the 
fight that has been on in the 
American Medical Association be- 
tween Dr. Simmons and Dr. Lyd- 
ston. A more undignified proceeding 
it would be hard to imagine, and it 
seems to carry out my contention 
that the modern code of ethics is 
a relic of the dark ages, when the 
priest and soldiers ruled all the 
affairs of mankind and when the 
man at the top said to the little 
fellow at the bottom: “You sha’n’t 
advertise for fear you will crowd 
me out.” 

Pardon me for taking up so much 
of your time, with kind regards, 

Jerome W. Ecsert, D.D.S. 


One of the results obtained is the 
professional hatred of those “extremely 
ethical” brothers in the dentistry pro- 
fession, who hold advertising in mortal 
terror. But Dr. Egbert can afford to 
bear with their hatred because his ad- 
vertising brings him business. 

Egbert is not a dentist who stays in 
his office day in and day out. He 
mixes. He belongs to the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, the Business 
Science Club, attends meetings of sales 
managers—well, he is a dentist who 
regards himself as a business man, and, 
therefore, mixes with business men. 

To other members of “the ethical 
professions’””—whatever they are—the at- 
tached letter should be of more than 
ordinary interest. Egbert is pointing 
the way. 

Tuomas Drerer. 


Arthur Capper, publisher of the To- 
peka Capital, has been appointed by 
overnor Stubbs as regent of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 
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Gain Upon Gain 


Following substantial gains in 
ef advertising in ‘the months 
of ovember_ and December, 
1908, during January and Feb- 
ruary, 1909, 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


Gained 505 Columns 








in display advertising over the 
corresponding period last year. 
The gains apply to all sorts of 
high-class advertising, depart- 
ment stores, furniture, men’s 
wear, financial, publications, au- 
tomobiles, railroads, etc. 

And it should be noted that 
The Chicago Record-Herald ex- 
cludes “get-rich-quick” and other 
highly speculative financial ad- 
vertising, as well as unworthy 
and deceptive advertising of all 
kinds. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
N. Y. Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 


























IS THERE ANY BETTER PLAGE ? 


Is there any place so good for gen- 
eral advertisers to spend their money 
as in a city where there are many 
thousands of intelligent, skilled 
workmen, and where there are many 
churches, schools, theatres—and no 
saloons. Where the great mass of 
the people live well, dress well, 
spend liberally and read the news- 
papers omnivorously. All this ap- 
wl the Great Shoe City of the 
orld— 


Brockton 
Massachusetts 


A city of over 50,000 inhabitants 
where business goes right along the 
year around. rhe best evening 
paper, the 


Brockton Enterprise 


now in its twenty-ninth year, is 
printing over twelve thousand copies 
daily. It is the HOME paper of 
Brockton and influences a_ large 


.amount of trade. Its one price flat 


rate of thirty-five cents an inch, for 
any amount of space for any length 
of time, enables strangers to do 
business on equal terms with all 
others, and does away with dicker- 
ing over rates. Think it over. 
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The Lowest 
Rate 
per Thousand 


The two hundred and fifty 
leading newspapers in the 
U. S. have an average mini- 
mum rate for maximum 
space, of 2 cents per column 
inch per 1000 circulation. 

The Seattle Daily and Sun- 
day Times 1909 rates are less 
than this average. And it 
has the highest quality marks 
a newspaper can get, besides 
—(gold marks, guaranteed 
star and roll of honor.) 


Seattle 
Times 


Daily and Sunday 


Its fourth sextuple press 
has just been purchased, and 
a junior autoplate, which 
gets the paper to suburban 
homes for the woman’s lei- 
sure before the evening meal. 

January and February fig- 
ures show an increase of 359,- 
898 lines over last year. 
59,436 daily circulation, 
83,762 Sunday, for February. 


The S.C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE AMERICAN DEPARTMENT 


STORE IN LONDON. 


Printers’ Ink has received an elab- 
orately engraved invitation to the open- 
ing of Messrs. Selfridge & Co.’s new 
department store in London, together 
with a circular telling about it. The 
new store is evidently going at the 
business in a very thorough way, and 
has advertised most extensively in the 
newspapers—so extensively that some 
Britishers have affected to be shocked 
at the “bad taste” of it. Other de. 
partment stores on the opening day did 
their best to divert the crowd which 
went to see the new Yankee store, and 
even arranged to have Cabinet Min- 
isters and the Secretary of War to 
speak. 

Although considerable criticism has al- 
ready been encountered, reports indi- 
cate that British women are quite keen- 
ly interested in the American style of 
pear ane and it is predicted that the 
result will be a breaking through of 
the shell of custom, which will compel 
other department stores to advertise in 
the American manner. 

“Selfridge’s” is in the main artery of 
London traffic, on Oxford street, oc- 
cupying an entire acre of land, with 
six acres of floor space. It is a modern 
fire-proof steel structure, with nine 
elevators, one hundred departments, and 
reception room, library and “silence” 
room, a first-aid ward, visitors’ register, 
bureau of information, railway and 
theater ticket offices, parcel and cloak 
checks, post-office, bank, luncheon hall, 
roof garden and smoking room. 


— ~ +0» ——_—_ 


In the April issue of the Railroad 
Man’s Magazine, Frank Condon, for- 
merly with the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company, has an article on 
“It Pays to Advertise,” which, in the 
form of a story, tells how a lover 
used street car cards to get in touch 
with his lost affinity. 





James T. Wetherald, advertising 
agent, Boston, is conducting a campaign 
fighting the bill regulating objection- 
able advertising, which was introduced 
inte the Missouri Legislature recently. 





Milton H. Saul, the well-known 
Southern newspaper man, has become 
the manager of publicity for three large 
Georgia public service concerns. 





Burton R. Freer recently became 
Eastern advertising manager of To- 
Day’s Magazine, with headquarters in 
New York. Comparatively little has 
been known about To-Day’s Magazine 
until a year ago, when the publishers, 
after devoting three years to circular 
work, invited advertisers to enjoy a 
uaranteed net circulation of 300,000. 
ince then this guarantee has been 
raised to 600,000. The April number 
contains 10,452 lines. 

Howse & Little have been appointed 
Western managers, to  succe Mr. 
Freer, 
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A “GRIT”? ANNIVERSARY. 





Grit, that old and widely respected 
mail order publication, of Williamsport, 
Pa. celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Dietrick Lamade’s general 
management on March 17th. Music, 
oratorical tributes and decorations, as 
well as a splendid complimentary din- 
ner, made the evening very enjoyable. 
A richly embossed souvenir menu was 
resented to each one present, and to 
Mir. Lamade was given a beautiful loving 


cup. 
R. E. Manson served as toastmaster, 
and Mr. Lamade, when he rose to re- 
spond to the toast, “Twenty-five Years,” 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause. 
Hon. W. W. Hart spoke of Mr. Lamade 
as an exemplar of good citizenship; Hon. 
C. D. Wolf (Mayor of Williamsport), as 
an advocate of good government; Hon. 
S. A. Williams as a factor in industrial 
life; George E. Graff as a molder of 
public opinion; Jas. B. Krause as a 
herald of high ideals; and Rev. Stephen 
Paulson as an influence for good. John 
Budd, of Smith & Budd, foreign repre- 
sentatives, responded happily for the 
employees of Grit. 
he toastmaster, in speaking of Grit, 
said that, according to statistics of the 
past twenty-five years, only one news- 
paper in seven attained its majority, 
though 20,000 were published, represent- 
ing an investment of $200,000,000, em- 
ploying directly 100,000 people. 
he strong influence of Grit, with 
its 243,140 circulation, was evidenced 
by the speeches, and Mr. Lamade told 
an interesting story of the publication’s 
humble start and its present national 
fame as a mail order medium. 


a os 
ADVERTISING AND THE CUSTOM 
TAILORS. 





The Merchant Tailors’ National Ex- 
change convention at New York took 
up very seriously the question of how 
to meet the competition and advertis- 
ing of the ready-made merchants. ‘‘You 
merchant tailors,’’ said Herbert Kauf- 
man, of Philadelphia, to them, “have 
arrived at a point where you must pay 
dearly for your refusal to buy adver- 
tising protection in time. You_have 
too long relied on trade dignity. Ninety 
per cent of men nowadays go to ready- 
made stores for their clothes. You have 
lowered prices, but that doesn’t help. 
You must go into the same newspapers 
the ready-made people use, and have 
your say.” 

———_+ 0 >—___—__ 

The Boston Post has issued a very 
complete book of figures about its cir- 
culation, The exact distribution of its 
255,534 daily average for 1908 (238,- 
846 Sunday) is given. The book is 
leather bound. 





Lyle, Wash., has raised $1,500 to 
exploit Lyle and tributary territory. As 
Lyle has but 75 inhabitants, the pro- 
gressiveness of this town can _ be 
imagined. It is estimated that Portland 
would have to appropriate $3,252,000 
in order to equal Lyle’s advertising 
progressiveness, 
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Fifty Dollars 
for Fifty Words 


We will pay $50.00 for the best 
50-word advertisement which will 
point out the economy of using 
form letters which look like type- 
writing. 

The Typewriter Press, operated 
solely by the American Letter 
Company, automatically type- 
writes a form letter with all the 
characteristics and individuality 
of a personal communication, 


Over 1200 prominent National 
Advertisers recognize this fact, 
and are using these letters exclu- 
sively. 


There are thousands of other 
advertisers who, thinking to econ- 
omize, are using “imitation” type- 
written letters in their mail cam- 
paigns, at a saving of from 25c. to 
50c. per thousand, and are paying 
the Government $20.00 a thousand 
to carry these circular letters. 


It is to this class of advertisers 
we would appeal. 


Contest closes April 30th, 1900. 
Copy submitted will be passed on 
by a committee of three, and the 
five best advertisements selected 
will in turn be submitted to 100 
advertising managers of national 
repute for the final vote. The 
writer of the copy receiving the 
largest number of votes will be 
awarded the $50.00 


If you want inspiration, send 
for descriptive literature . and 
specimen letters reproduced on 
the Typewriter Press, 


American Letter Co. 
64 Fulton’Street, New York 
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ADVERTISERS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CIRCULATION IGNORANCE. 





Aurora, Int., March 16, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 

I have just been reading the article 
in the Little School Master of March 
10, 1909, on “Circulation Ignorance,” 
and would like to add my experience as 
a part of a symposium on the subject. 

y experience is with daily papers of 
from 1,000 to 15,000 circulation, and I 
am prepared to say there is more truth- 
ful circulation statements among this 
class of publication than they get credit 
for. Year by year, there has been a 
growing tendency toward truth, and, as 
the circulation opportunities have won- 
derfully increased of late years, there 
is little temptation for the leading paper 
in a town to make false statements. — 

The ignorance of circulation of this 
class of publication is as great as is 
that regarding the circulation of maga- 
zines; and the blame lies largely with 
the advertiser. 2 

The leading paper is always anxious 
to have the advertiser prove his state- 
ments, and offers the advertiser every 
facility for getting at it, as he invites 
him to make a call at the office and 
personally investigate the matter. The 
circulation liar makes a bluff by making 
the same offer, and giving the same 
invitation, because he knows the ad- 
vertiser will never do it. 

You can imagine the feeling of a so- 
licitor who knows he is telling the 
truth, and who knows some one else is 
lying, when his statements are taken 
with a good bit of “salt” and his 
Prospective patron will not let him 
prove them. 

A grocer said to a local solicitor the 
other day: “The other paper claims 
as much circulation as the Beacon.” 
Promptly the offer of proof was made, 
if he would take the time to go to 
the office of the Beacon, and then, if the 
competitor would even give him an op- 
portunity to look at his books, he could 
draw on the Beacon for 1,000 inches of 
advertising. 

The grocer said he would not like to 
do that; he knew the solicitor and, of 
course, would take his word about the 
volume of his circulation. 

“But,” persisted the solicitor, ‘you 
know the commission merchant down 
the street, but when he says a barrel of 
apples are all right, and perfect all 
through, you insist on his knocking 
off a stave from the barrel so you can 
see, and you have as much confidence 
in him as you have in me. Come over 
and let me show you. You know that 
if the Beacon has over 9,000 in this 
territory it’s impossible for the other 
paper to have over 4,000 or 5,000. 
Come along and let me show you.” 

Do Printers’ Inx readers think the 
solicitor got that grocer into the 
Beacon office? Nay. Verily, they never 
come. In the more than twenty-five 
years I_have-been in this business, I 
expect I have urged more than 10,000 
advertisers to test by personal examina- 
tion the circulations of papers I have 
worked on. I never had a single man 
make a single inquiry to that end, in 
the office. At Clinton, Iowa, I issued 


a pass, which admitted the bearer to 
any part of the office, and instructed 
employees to render any assistance called 
for to enable the bearer to get at cir. 
culation facts. I issued 800 at home 
and among advertising agents. Not one 
of those passes ever turned up. The 
agency men, when asked what they 
thought of it, said it was “a good bluff,” 
Yet some of the Chicago agents sent 
solicitors to Clinton occasionally, and 
one of these might have used a pass 
to good advantage. 

Representatives of Chicago agencies 
come to Aurora frequently, but in four 
years I have been here only one has 
called at the office, and he came to 
get some pointers about a possible new 
advertiser of whom I knew. 

An agency representative called on 
me in Galesburg one morning. He was 
going to be in town all day. I asked 
him to come in about 4 p. m., and 
see the re printed and sent out, 
so he and his agency would have some 
positive, first-hand knowledge. He prom- 
ised he would, but did not show up. 

The cause of ignorance is not with 
the newspapers. hose who have any- 
where near what they claim will readily 
“show up”; those who would not 
“show up’ would brand their circula- 
tion statements as lies, and advertisers 
and agents would know it if they would 
try real investigation. 

Not long ago a representative of a 
large advertiser came to our office. I 
proposed showing him our daily report 
of the output, but he said that was 
not “necessary”; he “would take my 
word for it.’ When I insisted, he let 
everything said about the report go 
into one ear and out the other. When 
he left, he did not know any more 
about our circulation than when he 
came in, although an analysis of that 
report would have put him wise as to 
what became of every paper put through 
the press. I was not surprised when I 
came to negotiate a contract with his 
house to find a positive air of disbelief 
expressed by the advertising manager. 

eople don’t want to know the facts 
about newspaper circulation, and_ that 
is the only reason they are ignorant. It 
makes me tired to read so much learned 
discussion about false circulation state- 
ments, etc. If the men who pay their 
money would investigate the quantity 
and quality of circulation as they in- 
vestigate when buying other commodi- 
ties, there would not be so much cir- 
culation lying, and, if newspaper men 
were not all the time sprouting angelic 
pinfeathers, there would be more of 
it than there is, because there is such 
an elegant chance to get away with 
the goods and never be Gund out. 

It would be worth dollars to them 
if newspaper men misstate as they are 
blamed for. For instance, if a paper 
claims 10,000 circulation and charges 
25 cents an inch, and a large agency 
places advertising for a list of clients, 
amounting to 10,000 inches in a year, 
and afterward it can be proved that 
the paper was shy about 2,500, that 
agency would have a claim against the 
paper for $625 

But, even a chance to save money like 
that, will not induce either advertiser 
or agent to walk into a newspaper of- 
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fice and demand an opportunity to 
investigate. 
The good book says: “Woe unto 
him by whom the offence cometh,’ and 
the man who buys the space is re- 
sponsible for the lying done by many 
an otherwise uprignt solicitor. 
ie Groom, 
Advertising Manager, 
Aurora, Ill., Beacon. 
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THE NEW CURTIS’ BUILDING. 





Early next month it is expected that 
work will be begun on the immense 
rinting plant which the Curtis Pub- 
fishing Company will build at the north- 
west corner of Sixth and Walnut streets. 
Estimates on the cost of the building, 
which may reach $2,000,000, are now 
being made by half a dozen building 
firms. 

Mr. Curtis owns all of the block be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Walnut 
and Sansom streets, which he acquired 
during the past ten years. This plot 
of ground cost about $1,000,000. It 
is not the intention of the company, of 
which he is president, however, to build 
on all of the lot at present. 

The new building will have, including 
all of the nine stories, 470,000 square 
feet of floor space, or sufficient to 
make a building 50 feet wide and one 
mile and three-quarters in length. The 
number. of bricks required in its con- 
struction will be approximately 8,900,000, 
or enough to make a solid tower ten 
feet square and seven-eighths of a mile 
in height, or about eight times as high 
as the Washington Monument. 

In the construction of the building 
it is calculated‘that 36,000 cubic yards 
of concrete and 49,000 barrels of cement 
will be required. ~ The ~windows will 
contain about 70,000 square feet of 
glass, and the iron framework will use 
up 12,000 tons of szeel, or sufficient to 
carry a telegraph wire more than four 
times round the earth. 

ine building will be of the Colonial 
type of architecture of the Georgian 
Sen Though the exterior of the 
uilding will show no break, a novel 
feature of construction, termed “a con- 
venience belt,’”’ will separate the pub- 
lishing oe ape from the mechanical 
plant. ithin this “convenience belt” 
will be grouped the fire-escapes, eleva- 
tors, toilet-rooms, stairways, air shafts, 
water pipes, ¢tc. 

A feature of the building will be a 
magnificent mural painting by Edwin 

Abbey entitled “The Grove of 
Academe,” which will occupy a panel 
13 feet by 48 feet in the great hall. 
The central figure in the painting will 
be that of Plato. About him will be 
dp ayy his disciples and followers, and 
in the background children and their 
attendants, who frequented the shady 
depths of the ancient wood. This wiil 
Le the first mural painting by Abbey 
to be seen in Philadelphia. 


— oO 
Fritz J. Frank will hereafter repre- 


sent the Mining and Scientific Press at 
Chicago and the Middle West. 
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The 
Housewife 


A Magazine for Women 

So many and vari- 
ous are the subjects 
treated in THE 
HOUSEWIFE, that 
every woman can find 
something of value to 
herself and her home 
in each issue. And 
when you consider 
that more than 400,- 
000 copies are put out 
each month, the ex- 
traordinary chance for 
an advertiser to do 
business becomes ap- 
parent. 

The Housewife is a 
one purpose but NOT a 
one feature magazine. 
Its object is to give the 
woman of the home 
practical help in every 
feature of home life 
and management. 

Rates for advertis- 
ing: $2.00 per line 
agate measure. 

Special rates for 
large space when used 
by one advertiser in a 
single issue. 


THE A. D. PORTER CO.,Publishers 
Charles W. Corbett, Jr., Eastern Adv. Mgr. 
52 Duane Street, New York 


Arthur A, Hinkley, Western Adv. Mgr. 
Tribune Building, Chicago, 
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ATKINSON. OPPOSES POS- 
TAL SERVICE ACT. 


Wilmer Atkinson, of the Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, is conduct- 
ing a vigorous personal campaign 
against the proposed postal ser- 
vice act prepared by the postal 
commission. He chafes at the 
restrictions proposed to be enact- 
ed, particularly at what he calls 
the spy system (the secret postal 
inspectors). 





Therefore, what is needed at this time 
says Mr. Atkinson, is a law fixing a 
rate of postage upon the public press 
by which publishers may mail their pa- 
pers as freely and fearlessly as any 
citizen may mail a letter or circular; 
not a law that provides that an assistant 
director of mail matter “Shall be dili- 
gent in inquiry whether newspapers and 
periodicals, on the register of publica- 
tions admitted to the second-class main- 
tain in all respects conformity and com- 
pliance with the statutes and regulations 
in that regard, and he may, in the 
prosecution of such inquiries, call upon 
the chief inspector to cause an investi- 
ation and reports in respect thereof 
[ made by the inspectors and em- 
ployees under his charge.” 

What folly, therefore, for the Post 
Office Department to keep up a war 
against newspaper circulation; and what 
a mistake for Congress to pass restric- 
tive laws against the public press. It 
is inconceivable that Congress will do it. 

It may not be generally known that 
many ople do not take mewspapers 
or periodicals at all. A careful esti- 
mate shows that probably 

Not one in ten citizens takes a re- 
ligious paper. 

Not one in fifty takes a scientific 
journal. 

Not one in ten takes a youths’ paper. 

Not one in fifty takes a musical or 
art journal. 

Not one in ten takes a household 


nager. 
ot one voter in a hundred takes a 
paper devoted to the science of Gowv- 
ernment and the principles of free 
institutions. 

Not one citizen in twenty takes a 
poultry paper. 

Not one farmer in twenty takes a 
paper devoted to horticulture. 

ot one in twenty takes a live stock 
journal. 

Not one in three takes a farm paper. 

Why, therefore, be lavish in the ex- 
penditure of money for battleships and 
munitions of war and so many other 
things and cheese-pare in the matter 
of postage on newspapers and periodi- 
cals? Battleships nell scuantene we should 
* have; but a free, independent and uni- 
versally circulated press is of far great- 
er importance to the future strength, 
welfare and glory of the nation. 

The proposed new code provides in 
effect that the public press o licensed; 
the licensing of printing was an ancient 
custom among our British ancestors; but 
John Milton, 250 years ago, wrote a 
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wonderful paper condemning the prac. 
tice, which went far towards giving the 
English people the free press which 
they now enjoy. Those not familiar 
with Milton’s famous utterance will find 
extracts from the same in the booklet 
I am mailing with this (in separate 
enclosure). 

I trust, therefore, when this matter 
comes up, you will give it the careful 
and thoughtful consideration its supreme 
importance demands. Printing should 
not be licensed; the public press should 
be free and unfettered; publishers 
should have the right of property guar. 
anteed the same as other citizens by 
jury trial; the Government spies should 
be called off; it should be hed a 
blunder, if not a crime, to restrain and 
repress newspaper circulation either by 
arbitrary, illegal rules and regulations, 
or by laws that better become the 
seventeenth than the twentieth century, 

WILMER ATKINSON. 


i os 


The Merchants’ Trade Journal is 
achieving a national circulation for 
retail merchants, and as evidence of its 
belief in advertising has just begun a 
publicity campaign. 





Alden J. Blethen, publisher of the 
Seattle Times, claims that the Sunday 
Times’ seventh anniversary number of 
188 pages with 22-inch columns was the 
largest-sized paper yet published. The 
Times has just purchased its fourth sex- 
tuple press. Its February, 1909, increase 
of advertising over February, 1908, is 
262,318 lines. 








“A Daily Newspaper for The Home” 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Every Afternoon Except Sunday 


The largest national circula- 
tion, adequate local, national 
and foreign news service. 
Full page of editorials. 
Unique home forum page. 


Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 














4 Coal—Gas—Oil 

making money easy—in chunks—this 
happened to the farmers and the 
well-to-do citizens in our country— 
nearly everybody owns their own 
home and can afford to be spenders. 
Our paper influences 6,100 of these 
homes. Send for rate card today. 
Washington Record, Washington, 








Pa. 
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THE BOSTON-TRAVELER 


Established 1825 


Growth 


Advertising 
Policy 


Conclusion 








The Boston Traveler is building its circu- 
lation day by day, week by week, and month 
by month in a substantial manner. Sensa- 
tional exploitations, faked news and exag- 
gerated head lines are eliminated. The de- 
mand for the paper does not vary according 
to the character of the news, for its readers 
have gotten the habit of taking it home 
every evening. 


The Traveler is equally sane and honest 
in its advertising policy. It accepts no med- 
ical advertisements claiming fake cures, no 
questionable financial or bucket-shop adver- 
tising. All offensive matter, either editorial 
or advertising, is excluded. It is the leader 
in the Boston field in this policy. 


Expensive as this is to The Traveler, it 
increases the value of the paper to both 
readers. and space buyers. The Traveler’s 
growth in advertising and circulation dur- 
ing the past year proves this. 


BECAUSE its 87,240 sworn daily average 
circulation is evening, home-going circula- 
tion, and ninety per cent. of this is in the 
Metropolitan District, the use of The Trav- 
eler in Boston advertising campaigns is ab- 
solutely essential. 








SMITH & BUDD 


Special Representatives 


Chicago—Tribune Building 


New York—Brunswick Building 


St. Louis—Third National Bank Building 
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FRANK E. MORRISON, Advertising Manager, 
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300,000 COPIES The National Carrier 
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d Printed Salesmen 


IN MORE THAN 30,000 CITIES AND TOWNS 
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#41 APPEAR REGULARLY IN SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 
Success Magazine Building, New York City 
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A Cherished 


Compliment 


A recent caller at the office of Farm, Stock 
& Home, Minneapolis, Minn., was Mr. M. 
Snowfield, of Cavalier county, N. Dak. He is 
of Icelandic nativity, a large and prosperous 
farmer, a careful reader and therefore an ardent 
admirer of this paper, and in the course of an 
exceedingly pleasant interview he paid the paper 
many high compliments, and among them one 
that was exceptionally gratifying. He said: “I 
do what I can to get my neighbors to subscribe 
for Farm, Stock & Home; I have a selfish inter- 
est in doing so, for I find that after one has read 
the paper awhile he is a better neighbor than 
before.” This was more gratifying than can be 
expressed, because it was evidence that a quiet 
purpose of the paper from the beginning has 
borne some fruit. That purpose has been to 
make better men and women, better boys and 
girls, better citizens, as well as better dumb 
brutes, better crops, better systems, on farms and 
off, and a better country life in all respects. To 
be assured that it has done even a little towards 
accomplishing these ends inspires head and heart 
to still more steadfastly and persistently pursue 
the course mapped out a quarter of a century 
ago. 
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SUCCESS IN SELLING 
MAYER SHOES TO 
FARMERS. 





A BIG WESTERN SHOE MANUFAC- 
TURER BUILDING A BIG BUSINESS 
THROUGH FARM PAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING—GERMAN PAPERS ALSO USED. 

By W. G. Nye. 

To the observer of agricultural 
advertising, the ads for Mayer 
shoes have appeared almost every- 
where. The German papers as 
well as all the better class of farm 
papers throughout the country 
have carried the Mayer shoe copy 


steadily throughout the year. 


There was very evidently a defi- 
n'te and well-backed advertising 
idea behind the campaign. 

This is verified after a taik with 
the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Co. 
of Milwaukee, and a glimpse of 
its very extensive plant employing 
hundreds, which I had on a re- 
cent visit West. 

“Our territory,” says Mr. Mayer, 
‘is largely in the West, embracing 
most of the rich agricultural dis- 
tricts, and, naturally, in making 
our advertising plans, we take this 
buying constituency into consider- 
ation. We make a general line of 
shoes, ranging from the finest 
dress shoes to the heavy, high-cut 
boots for ranch and range, and, 
consequently, our line is diversi- 
fied. 

“When the advertising proposi- 
tion was first considered by us, we 
made a canvass of the situation, 
and found that the people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits constituted 
a substantial portion of the total 
population in our field, and not 
only that, but their purchasing 
power was greater than that of 
any other class. 

“This result led us to the use of 
farm journals, for we desired to 
cultivate this trade, and, further- 
more, it provided us with general 
circulation in our selling territory. 
The first two or three years we 
enjoyed the exclusive use of farm 
papers in the shoe line, but later 
other shoe manufacturers began 
to use the farm press. 

“Our policy from the beginning 
has been to confine our advertis- 
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ing to the actual territory covered 
by our salesmen, on the theory 
that we could more effectively fol- 
low up the advantage of the de- 
mand created, and utilize our sell- 
ing organization in bringing mer- 
chants to a full realization and 
understanding of the selling force 
behind Mayer Shoes. 

“Of course, our advertising is 
not confined to farm papers. We 
are us'ng daily papers, weeklies of 
large circulation, religious papers, 
and foreign language papers, 
whichever medium, in our judg- 
ment, was best suited to provide 
publicity in the different sections 














of the country, where local condi- 
tions sometimes influenced our se- 
lection of mediums. 

“We use foreign language pa- 
pers to a _ considerable extent. 
Mayer Shoe advertisements ap- 
pear in eleven languages. We 
also do trade paper advertising, to 
reach the dealers, but depend 
largely upon our direct matter to 
keep the twenty thousand mer- 
chants on our mailing list in touch 
with our progress. 

“We have increased our adver- 
tising appropriation every year 
since we began advertising. Our 
business has likewise increased. 
To what extent advertising is re- 
sponsible, we cannot determine. 
Our business made steady gains 
before we ever spent a dollar for 
advertising. We are satisfied, 
however, that our selling policy, 
which embraces advertising, is 
correct, and we are ready to spend 
money freely to keep the quality 











of Mayer Shoes well established 
with consumers. 

“The fact that our brands are 
favorably known with both consu- 
mers and dealers, is perhaps re- 
sponsible to a large degree for the 
increase in our business during 
1908, the year of business depres- 
sion, when sales generally depre- 
ciated. Our advertising has been 
handled, since its inception, by the 
Otto J. Koch Advertising Agency 
of this city.” 





The Sunday School Times for March 
20th comments editorially on the ques- 
tion ot whether a paper should receive 
the support of Christian people by sub- 
scription or through its advertising. 

“Tt is planned to carry as many ad- 
vertisements of the right sort as can 
be properly secured—the kind that will 
not be misleading to you—the kind that 
will lead you into profitable correspond- 
ence with advertisers during your week- 
day reading. There is ‘nothing un- 
christian in this plan. Its purpose is 
simple—to provide a religious paper 
that will so meet your actual needs 
that you will not do without it, and 
will bring to your attention the adver- 
tisements of concerns who find it de- 
sirable to tell you their story because 
of your exhibit of interest in what they 
offer. A paper that is not really needed 
and liked by enough readers and by 
enough advertisers to pay its expenses 
and something over has no gdod reason 
for existence.” 


————~0e 
ANOTHER “BLIND” PUBLISHER’S 
CIRCULAR. 


Bankers & Mercnants’ Acency Co., 
New York, March 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers Ink: 

Enclosed is a circular received in the 
mail this morning. It is quite compre- 
hensive, but lacks one minor detail, 
namely, where the paper is located. 

There are probably one hundred or 
more Dispatches printed throughout the 
country, but we are at a loss to know 
just what particular one this is, as 
we did not have time to look up the 
envelope in which the circular arrived. 

Papers getting out circulars of this 
kind might find it profitable if they 
would use the name of the city in 
which they are located. 

Banxers & Mercuants’ AcEency Co., 
A. F. NEtson. 
_——_+or—————— 

A unique plan for advertising New 
Orleansand its beauties has been 
— by the firm of Julius C. Wolff 
& Co., matting importers, who have a 
sign painter at work, decorating forty- 
two trunks of the traveling men of the 
firm with paintings depicting scenes in 
New Orleans and calling attention to 
the fact that this is the Winter Capital 
of America. The trunks are steel and 
in a few days will be taken to all 
parts of the country by the traveling 
men employed by the firm. 
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EXIDE BATTERY NOW Ap. 
VERTISED. 





An interesting new advertising 
account is appearing in the maga- 
zines. The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, which furnishes 
millions of dollars’ worth of bat- 
teries to the leading electric vehi- 
cle manufacturers, has taken page 
space in McClure’s, Everybodys, 
The American and Collier’s to tell 
the consumer about the superior 
qualities of the Exide Electric 
Battery. Each of the magazines 
has a different piece of copy. That 
in McClure’s for April is particu- 
larly strong. Pictures of the lead- 
ing electric vehicle concerns are 














prominently displayed and also 
named. The ad, therefore, dis- 
tinctly helps to advertise the elec- 
tric vehicle business in general. 
The account is handled by the 
Bates Advertising Company of 
New York. 
_ +3. 

The April Good Housekeeping con- 
tains 111 pages of cash business, a gain 
of 82 per cent over last year, and 15 
per cent over 1907. 





As W. F. Hamblin will not now be 
compelled to remain away from _busi- 
ness a great length of time, he will re- 
tain his official connection with W. F. 
Hamblin & Co. 
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A Message from the New South 


By A. W. GRANT 


What would you think, Mr. Reader, you who know something about 
the advertising game, or the business of publishing, of a man turning loose 
the best daily newspaper proposition in a state of 5,000,000 people, to pick 
up a Farm weekly? 

That was what C. D. Reimers, still a young man, but a daily news- 
aper publisher for the last 10 years, did when he sold the Fort Worth 
Taegan and bought the National Co-operator and Texas Farm Journal, 
a weekly which had originally had its press work done in the Telegram 
building. 

The Telegram was a live proposition. Hard work made it so. 

People said it 
was the cleanest, 
snappiest and most 
fearless, indepen- 
dent afternoon 
newspaper in 
Texas. 

In six years it 
had run its cir- 
culation up from 
1,600 daily to 16,- 
000. It was plant- 
ing, every even- 
ing, 8,300 papers 
in a city of 60,000, 
or one paper for 
less than every 8 
men, women and 
children in Fort 
Worth and its sub- 
“— \ te = 

n six years i 

Cc. D. REIMERS, had lumped from W. E. CARPENTER, 

Publisher. a single room Associate Publisher. 
50x80 feet, to its 
own three-story brick building; from an 8-page press to a Goss “quad.” 

All of which indicates that the people who made it knew how to hustle. 

And yet they dropped the Telegram, let it go without hesitation, and 
have jumped into the farm weekly game hard. 

Why? 

There are lots of reasons. Probably the one that interests you most is 
that the National Co-operator and Texas Farm Journal has on its lists 
65,000 farmers of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caroline, Indiana and other states, each of 
whom pay it $1 cash every year for their subscription. 

The farmers like it because it doesn’t print theories or undertake to 
tell them how to run their business. Mr. Reimers cherishes the idea that 
a farmer knows a good deal about his own business and that if he didn’t he 
wouldn’t be a farmer. 

The Farmers’ Union of Texas likes the Co-operator and Farm Journal 
and its ways. This union has endorsed the paper by unanimous vote of its 
executive committee. The union has 200,000 members in Texas alone. In 
the New South the Farmers’ Union has nearer 2,000,000 members. 

And, in their estimation, the Co-operator is just the kind of a weekly 
newspaper they want. 

Now you get a little better glimpse of why the Co-operator and Farm 
Journal looked better to Mr. Reimers than a daily. Also why he is going 
to turn some steam loose into it. 

He has engaged as many of the old Telegram staff as could be used on 
a farm paper, has put on additional help, has opened a Chicago office (1204 
Boyce uilding) with Willard E. Carpenter, former business manager of 
the Chicago Chronicle, in charge as associate publisher. Right now he is 
in the market hunting additional presses, and a new building is. a prospect 
of the immediate future. 

This Co-operator and Farm Journal is going to bear watching. If 
cela fond of seeing things grow (gardens, bank accounts, or newspapers) 
eep your eye on it. 
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A New England 

Advertising visitor not "Seen 

to Germans ago was taking 
in the sights of Chicago. Ac- 
customed, possibly, to seeking aid 
in finding his way about the cow- 
paths of Boston, he lost his way 
as usual, and stopped a man on 
the street to ask him where a 
certain landmark was located, 
“Non capisco, s‘gnore,” was the 
polite reply, and the New Eng- 
lander passed on. The next man 
he accosted replied “Bitte, ich bin 
nur heute hier angekommen.” 

Breathing a delicate Boston 
cuss-word, the New Englander 
accosted still another man. This 
man replied in English that he 
did not know, having just come to 
town. 

Beginning to feel real sore, the 
New Englander asked still another 
man, who replied “Bitte, ich kann 
nicht sagen.” 

That very day, when he lunched 
with a well-known advertiser, he 
said: “John, do you advertise to 
the Germans of this town?” 

The advertiser replied that he 
had thought of it, but had not yet 
done so. “For goodness sake, do,” 
said the New Englander, “at once, 
for I am sure this town is as 
Dutch as a Munich beer garden!” 


The New Englander’s experi. 
ence was exceptional, of course, 
but it illustrated a linguistic fact, 
which many advertisers have ig- 
nored—that a very appreciable 
part of American population 
speaks German and reads German 
papers. The first thing that the 
quarter of a million of German 
emigrants do when they come to 
America each year and land in 
New York City is to join German 
societies and subscribe to German 
papers. By this means they hope 
to get in touch with prospects 
looking toward their future ca- 
reer. In America, from the very 
first, therefore, they have incen- 
tive to read the German press, 
advertisements and all. Their 
rapid adaptability quickly puts 
them in touch with both retail 
and national advertising, and for 
this reason they soon become as 
much in the habit of acting upon 
advertising suggestion as the 
average American. It is said that 
the New York Staats-Zeitung is 
one of the greatest classified 
mediums in the country, and the 
best of the other German papers 
also are well known for good pull- 
ing power. 

Perhaps the most potent reason 
for reaching the Germans through 
advertising is their characteristic 
of thriftiness. One seldom hears 
of poverty among Germans. There 
are no German slums, for the rea? 
son that the Germans always man- 
age to have money. They have 
been called the most practical and 
hard-working race in Europe, and 
the great bulk of Germans in thi: 
country are constantly employed 
and saving money. They could not 
raise their proverbially large fam- 
ilies and buy their unusually large 
family needs unless they did work. 
Some Germans read English pa- 
pers, of course, but it is the Ger- 
man paper which naturally carries 
most weight. 

After all, the most practical 
demonstration of the value of ad- 
vertising to Germans is the list 
of advertisers now using German 
papers. Most of them have been 
using the German papers for a 
long time, and the matter is long 
past the point when there is any 
doubt as to its value. 
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Another ‘The Albany (N. 
Evening 


Gold-Mark Journal sets forth 

Claimant ts claims to 
Printers’ INK gold marks in the 
following statement: 


Founded in 1830 by Thurlow Weed, 
tne so-called maker of Presidents, Gov- 
ernors and United States Senators and 
one of the founders of the Republican 
party, a man who would never accept 
office for himself, the Albany Evening 
Journal became the representative news- 
paper in the State of New York for 
that party, and was regularly read by 
all classes and soon became popular 
from ocean to ocean. The paper was 
originally started as an_anti-Masonic 
organ, with Thurlow Weed as its editor, 
and was responsible for the nomination 
of an anti-Masonic ticket in the political 
campaign of 1830. 

The paper forged ahead as a dispenser 
of news, but never aimed for or reached 
a great circulation, averaging for years 
about 17,000. The Journal has upon 
its subscription lists the names of fam- 
ilies who have taken the paper since 
1830, having been handed down from 
parents to children, and in some in- 
stances, probably through sentiment of 
the family, the name of the original 
subscriber still appears. The circula- 
tion is almost standard, not varying to 
any degree for many years, and the 
Journal never works schemes of any 
kind as circulation builders. Among 
its advertisers at the present time are 
two who were in the first issue of the 
paper, having continued from generation 
to generation. 

It is the recognized Republican news- 
paper of the day, and is noted and 
quoted from by all newspapers. It is 
the only Republican paper in the capital 
city, which is strongly Republican in 
politics, while the minority party is 
represented by three newspapers. 

The paper is still in the hands of the 
family of the founder, William Barnes, 
Jr., a grandson of Thurlow Weed, being 
president and editor-in-chief. He, too, 
is politically inclined, being the com- 
mitteeman to the Republican State Com- 
mittee from the Twenty-third District, 
and, like his grandfather, a leader of 
men. 

The Journal’s circulation, being among 
the great middle and wealthy classes, 
the paper is seldom used by advertisers 
of the cheap class of goods, and it is 
the rule of the paper never to admit 
to its columns any objectionable ad- 
vertising. 

All of the principal advertisers in 
Albany and Troy use its columns con- 
tinually, and it is regarded as the best 
7 ma medium in eastern New 

ork. 
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pictures. The agent who does the 
much more important work of 
writing the copy, planning the 
campaign, etc. remains anony- 
mous. That is as it should be. 
For if the public supposed that 
any given advertisement were not 
the spontaneous expression of the 
advertiser but was the product of 
some professional outsider, the an- 
nouncement would lose in effect- 
iveness. Once in a while, how- 
ever, the agent finds a way to 
bring his name into the ad with- 
out injuring the interests of h‘s 
client. Thus a current ad of the 
American Writing Paper Com- 
pany shows the letter-heads of 
prominent firms using “Coupon 
Bond” paper. Among these prom- 
inent firms appears in the most 
conspicuous position, “Frank Pres- 
brey Company, General Advertis- 
ing Agents.” It is a smart touch, 
and, while it helps  Presbrey, 
doesn’t hurt the advertiser. Some 
years ago, a series of twenty or 
thirty magazine pages bore the 
legend, “Designed and placed by 
Frank Seaman.” The practice was 
discontinued for obvious reasons. 

It would help the best agencies 
enormously if it could be known 
exactly who is handling the lead- 
ing accounts. Of course the solici- 
tors already know; but adver- 
tisers, present and prospective, do 
not know. They would be inter- 
ested in having the information, 
if only as a matter of general 
knowledge, and it is to the agents’ 
advantage to have them know. 
There is no argument a general 
agent can advance so impress‘ve 
as the simple statement that “We 
are handling the advertising of 
So-and-So, etc.”—naming a dozen 
concerns recognized as successful 
advertisers and leaders in their 
lines. 

As there are substantial reasons 
for not spreading this information 
before the general publ’c, why is 
it that more agents do not utilize 
the opportunity that Printers’ INK 
affords to get such data before the 
advertising community? Accounts 
sometimes change hands most un- 
expectedly. An agent who. is 
known to be handling a number 
of successful accounts will often 
get a “look-in” on. a prospective 















change where his regular solici- 
tors would have no reason to sup- 
pose that a change was contem- 
plated. The value of Printers’ 
INK as an advertising medium for 
good agents and good publications 
is only beginning to be appreci- 
ated. In view of what the next 
two or three years is sure to show, 
it will be seen that the surface so 
far has hardly been scratched. 





American adver- 
American tisers whose 

Slang goods are in the 
foreign market have heard so 
often from their English corre- 
spondents that American advertis- 
ing methods are “impossible” over 
there, that they have come to 
accept it as gospel truth. Accord- 
ingly, American ads appear in the 
foreign press so emasculated and 
“toned down” that the mystery 
with us is that they pull at all. 
American slang, in particular, is 
an object of abhorrence with for- 
eign advertising agents. PrinTERs’ 
InK has been told a story by a 
visiting Australian who has the 
management of a branch Ameri- 
can house in that country, which 
would seem to indicate that even 
the despised slang will sometimes 
serve a useful purpose. 

The Australian was defendant 
in a suit where a Man was suing 
for a commission on a sale he 
claimed to have made. The de- 
fense was that the plaintiff did not 
produce the sale but had merely 
intercepted it. The Australian had 
picked up some American slang 
and unconsciously used a pictur- 
esque phrase while on the witness 
stand. Describing the plaintiff’s 
connection with the matter, he 
said, “He was just butting in!” 

Three dignified judges, arrayed 
in wigs and gowns after the Eng- 
lish mode, occupied the bench. 
One of them leaned forward with 
a puzzled expression on his face: 
“Butting in? Butting in?” he re- 
peated. Then it dawned on him. 
The other judges too caught the 
point, for Australia is a country 
where sheep and goats are largely 
raised, and the goat’s proclivity to 
“butt in” on situations where he 
is not wanted is well known. The 
judges had some difficulty in re- 
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straining their merriment Decj- 
sion was eventually rendered for 
the defendant, and the learned 
judge who gave the opinion in 
legal terminology concluded it by 
saying with evident relish, “As our 
young friend stated on the wit- 
ness stand, the plaintiff was eyi- 
dently just butting in!” 

The Australian believes that to 
this very expressive slang phrase, 
unintentionally used, he has to 
thank his success in winning the 
suit. He afterwards learned that 
the dignified judges were employ- 
ing the phrase with much glee at 
their club. 





By way of achieving that wel- 
come diversion which springs 
from variety, or just to show his 
ingenuity, a Printers’ INK com- 
positor recently misspelled the 
name of an eminent muckraker in 
two different ways. Once he had 
him “Stiffens” and the other time 
‘Sniffens.” The editor has just 
shown me a bunch of letters from 
subscribers who have taken the 
trouble to call attention to the 
matter—some in kindly serious- 
ness and others with more or less 
ribald jeers. I would like to tell 
the number of these letters, but if 
I did I know that I should be ac- 
cused of adding ciphers to it, and 
it is my earnest purpose to keep 
this department free from the 
slightest suspicion of exaggera- 
tion. : 

Seriously, an incident of this 
kind is mighty interesting. It 
shows how carefully and_ thor- 
oughly the readers of PrinTeErs’ 
Ink study every page, and the 
weight they give it. Business 
men, don’t take the trouble to 
write about such things to publi- 
cations in which they take only a 
casual interest. 

In this particular instance, how- 
ever, I don’t hesitate to say that 
in my Opinion it makes no partic- 
ular difference whether you spell 
it “Stiffens,” “Sniffens,” or any 
other old way. Maybe the com- 
positor felt that way about it, too. 





The Leavenworth, Kan., Times and 
Ottawa, Ont., Journal have been elect- 
ed to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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N x0 other magazine 

during 1909 will be 
found the Drawings of 
Charles Dana Gibson, 
Maxfield Parrish, and 
Frederic Remington, 
the Sherlock Holmes 
Stories of Conan Doyle, 
the Poems of Rudyard 
Kipling, the Com- 
mentary on Outdoor Life 
of Caspar Whitney. 
Tne work of these 
masters in widely sepa- 
rated fields will be read 
and enjoyed exclusively 
in the half-million fam- 
ilies to which Collier’s 
goes every week. 

The story told in 
your advertisement 
goes to this same 
half-million families 
—families where 
good things in 
literature, art, and 
MERCHANDISE are 
appreciated to the 
point of possessing. 


uy 


E. C. PATTERSON 


Manager Advertising Department 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO 
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THERE ARE 
325,000 


of the 750,000 population of 
St. Louis, who are Germans, 
born in Germany or of Ger- 
man descent. Throughout 
the Mississippi Valley there 
are ONE MILLION people 
of German origin. It is 
therefore a very large and 
influential body of substan- 
tial buying people which 
forms the class reached by 


The 
Westliche Post 


Printed mornings, six days 
a week. 


The 
AbendA nzeiger 


Printed evenings, six days 
a week. 


The Mississippi 
Blaetter 


Printed Sundays. 


There is profit for the en- 
terprising advertiser who 
uses these mediums to pro- 
mote friendly relations with 
this great body of well-to- 
do Americans. 


The German American 
Press Association 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EDWARD L. PREETORIUS 
President and General Manager 
EDMUND H. EMORY 
Advertising Manager 
HANS J. SCHUSTER 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 
Benjamin & Kentnor Co. 
Boyce Building, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE GERMANS AS GOQop 


AMERICANS, 





THEIR QUICK RESPONSE TO couNn- 
TRY S DEFENSE—THRIFTY QUALI- 
TIES—DISTRIBUTION BY STATES~ 
LOYALTY TO GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


By William Forgo. 

To understand how really close- 
ly the Germans in America are 
allied to us in spirit—as an ex- 
planation of the surprising ease 
with which Germans become 
Americanized—it is only neces. 
sary to point out that the begin- 
nings of the American idea of 
liberty came from the forests of 
ancient Germany. The Roman law- 
makers found there a new theory 
of the state, in the Mecklenburg 
Declaration. This was the first 
germ of the idea of government, 
which has flowered into the Amer- 
ican Republic. 

It is easy to see, consequently, 
how men like Carl Schurz, Otten- 
dorf and Franz Sigel, who were 
deeply imbued with this spirit of 
freedom, were drawn to America 
and became prominent in the 
struggles and constructive work 
of building democracy in this 
country. The Germans in the 
Revolution and in the Civil War 
were a strong factor. The very 
first troops to arrive at Boston to 
assist the New Englanders in their 
revolt against the British were 
Germans from Pennsylvania. They 
arrived only 32 days after Con- 
gress had called the citizens to 
arms. 

“The Thermopyle of the Amer- 
ican Revolution’—the battle of 
Long Island—was won by the 
bravery of a German regiment. It 
was a division of Germans who 
planted the flag on the fortifica- 
tions at Yorktown. The Germans 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia furnished a large part of 
the food supplies and much of the 
arms for Washington’s troops. 
Three days after Abraham Lin- 
coln’s first call for troops, five 
companies of Germans from Penn- 
sylvania arrived at Washington. 
Missouri’s Governor declared de- 
fiantly that Missouri would never 
furnish troops for the North, but 
he overlooked General Sigel and 
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the numerous Germans of St. 
Louis and thereabouts, whose 
patriotism resulted in Missouri 
actually furnishing more support 
than famous anti-slavery Massa- 
chusetts ! 

All this reference to the activity 
of the Germans in America’s 
struggles has a direct bearing on 
the subject of seeking German 
trade, for it proves how closely 
interwoven the Germans are with 
American ideas. Yet, unlike any 
other people who become Ameri- 
canized they nevertheless cling 
most strongly to the German lan- 
guage. Those who can afford it, 
still send their sons and daughters 
to Germany for its superior uni- 
versity education, and others in- 
sist that the German language be 
cultivated. 

The existence in America of 590 
German newspapers is proof of 
the interest of the 12,000,000 citi- 
zens of German descendants and 
their interest in the language. 
They are scattered all over the 
country. In 1900 foreign-born 
Germans were distributed in the 
states as follows: 


PT ee eee eT ee 274,069 
et ne ha ek cag we 395,575 
DL Ls sede c.adganbenwnee des 77,543 
Ea Vases des oe een ew oh swe 136,733 
SE. ocd ceuneadedecdesceede 118,095 
DEE ad sccasdedes cee ewe 265,364 
OPT erin hts” 134,118 
D,. vis ane.n4e%.4 400 Seba 139,208 
SSS re er 68,429 
DUNNER cv cccdondedsvesas 327,856 
OY, ovals 5:5 0 b.0v ea,ab eos 150,302 
NN? MOM dr aisle oth dae 6 oie aww him 612,035 


These figures can be multiplied 
five times or more to get the total 
German-speaking population. 

There is an American School 
Society in New York whose 
schools are overcrowded with 
German students. The school in 
the Bronx annualiy has to deny 
many hundreds the German teach- 
ing. Throughout the country 
in the -Turn-Vereins German 
is taught free of. charge. A 
great many German churches also 
have schools in which children 
learn German, and many societies 
exist for the same purpose. It 
has many times been observed 
that in those states in which the 
Germans are strong, the failures 
are very low in proportion to the 
population. The Germans are one 
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60,000 Germans 
In 


Monroe County 


The 
Rochester 
Abendpost 


(Consolidated German 
Newspapers of Rochester) 


Covers this field 
thoroughly. 

Largest Circulation of 
any German News- 
paper in the State 
Outside of New 

York City. 


























Baltimore 
Journal 








The Only 
German-English 
Daily Paper 


In this country 








Republican in Politics, pub- 
lished seven days a_ week 


Circulation among all classes 
-of Americans and Germans 


Write for advertising rates 
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of the most economical peoples 
in the world, and their ability in 
manufacturing, as well as farm- 
ing, is very marked. The spending 
of the German is pretty nearly al- 
ways in the direction of products 
which are usually most prominent 
among those advertised. In other 
words, the Germans spend ex- 
tremely little for dissipation, and 
are the most noted for home own- 
ing and home building. Germans 
are in the large majority among 
the savings bank depositors in 
New York City. 

The sense of duty towards 
everything and everybody, and par- 


theless observed to the German 
language. 

I have traveled throughout the 
United States among the Ger- 
mans and find their homes filled 
with advertised products, and their 
attitude toward advertising very 
much the same as that of the 
average American who has learned 
to trust and be interested in ad- 
vertising. The German press is 
their one link with the Father- 
land, and the reading of it is the 
one tribute of loyalty which is 
widely prevalent among Germans, 
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A CLEVER ADVERTISING PARODY 


The Boston Herald in its issue of 
February 26th printed a cartoon en- 
titled “Its Master’s Voice.” From a 
Victor talking machine came the Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Harvard! while sadly listen- 
ing to the notes was the Yale Bull Dog. 
Four banners on the wall gave the 
record of four victories over Yale. The 
title of the cartoon was, “Its Master’s 




















Voice.” Within a week the Boston 
Herald received 2,400 requests by mail 
for the cartoon. These requests have 
been increased to over 8,000. While 
this illustrates very well the advertis- 
ing prestige of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine, it seems to show also what a 
very valuable medium the Boston 
Herald is. These cartoons have been 


printed on cardboard and are sent out, 


free by the Herald on request. 





LIKED ARTICLE ON AGENCIES. 


H. B. Humpurey Company, 
Advertising, Designiug, Engraving. 
omg 

Boston, Mass., March 9, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

I want to thank you for the interest 
shown in the agency —— by the 
editorial in your issue of February 17th. 
Before this was called to my attention 
I had read it with considerable interest 
and intended ore you before, con- 
gratulating you on the good work you 
are doing in publishing such matter. 
“Every little helps,” for the legitimate 
agency business is very much misunder- 
stood by present and prospective ad- 


vertisers. 
H. B. Humpnrey, 
President. 
—<——+- 

Collier’s Weekly last week success- 
fully experimented with photograph 
transmission by wire. Line pictures and 
outlines have never up to this time been 
perfectly transmitted, but by the pro- 
cess employed by Collier’s experts, photo- 
graphs of any subject can be sent over 
the wire. Tis will enable Collier's 
to secure many photographic scoops. 





David Swing Ricker has resigned 
as Sunday editor of the Chicago Tribune 
and become associated with Herbert, 
Kaufman & Handy Co. Other mem- 
bers of the Tribune staff are now as- 
sociated with the concern. 








in Western 
Canada 


EVERY FIFTH FARMER 
SPEAKS GERMAN! 





There are from Official 
Statistics 


250,000 German 
Speaking Souls. 


These constitute the exclusive 
field of and are only to be 
reached through 


Ber Pordwesten 


Canada’s 
Leading German Newspaper. 





It reaches every German home 


DER NORDWESTEN 
PUB. CO. Winnipeg, Can. 
































NEBRASKA FARMERS 
gathered crops for the year 1908 worth 
$213,480,998. To that amount add live 
stock worth $131,884,820, and dairy 
products worth $12,000,000, and the 
eggs of Nebraska hens worth $18,000,- 
000. Total $375,865,818. 

That money is being spent for every 
conceivable article which tends to im- 
prove the condition of the farmer. He’s 
the “man behind the gun” in Nebraska. 

The NEBRASKA FARMER 

of Lincoln 

is the popular and recognized medium 
through which to reach the enormous 
wealth mentioned. It is edited and 
owned by men who have spent their 
entire lives in the most progressive 
phases of farming, and own and op- 
erate large farms in the state at this 
time. It goes out each week to over 
32,000 paid-in-advance readers (guar- 
anteed), nearly all in Nebraska. tt is 
the only farm paper west of the Mis- 
souri River and north of Oklahoma that 
STOPS WHEN THE TIME IS OUT. 
It carried more inches of advertising 
(all kinds) during February this year 
than any other Nebraska weekly. 

It is old, reliable and up-to-date. 
Understand, we don’t give a “rap” 
for any field other than Nebraska, and 
we cover that like a blanket. Rates, 
sample copy and sworn statement of 
circulation on application, 

S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher. 
New York office, S. E. Leith, 150 Nas- 
sau street. Chicago Office, Allen & 
Ward, 112 Dearborn street. 
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“POETIC” ADVERTISING. 





JUST A FEW SAMPLES OF WHAT THE 
AVERAGE ADVERTISING MAN DOES 
WHEN HE “DROPS INTO VERSE”— 
THP FUTILITY OF SUCH EFFORTS 
IN SELLING GOODS. 





By Jerome P. Fleishman. 

Not so very long ago, a bright 
young advertising solicitor came 
to me and enthusiastically submit- 
ted a newspaper stanza for my 
criticism. He had written it “all 
by himself.” It was supposed to 
advertise a certain kind of candy, 





This verse is clipped from the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. There 
must have been a moving-picture- 
parlor war down Chattanooga 
way: 

Three years ago this picture show 

Opened in this town. 

All the people liked it; they came 

from miles around. 

Other shows opened up; they had 

a lot to say, 

But the THEATO was running 

When the smoke had cleared away, 

And here are several verses that 
appeared (with cut of a sack of 
flour) in a three-column, 100-line 
ad in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News: 


They married, and the home they built was very like a bower; 

They bought supplies and in them placed an order for “some flour’’; 
And in a week they did not speak, he would not eat her bread, 
Declaring he would rather seek a restaurant instead. 


She wept and said he was a brute; her eyes and nose were red; 
She’d made the biscuit just the way her mother’s cook book said; 
She’d never live in the house with him, but pack her things and go; 
She’d never try again to please a man who acted so. 


And then her mother took a hand, and well within the hour, 

She’d thrown away the stuff they’d bought, and purchased Medlin Flour, 
So when he came, 1 sullen mood, and tasted ot the bread, 

There was no separation, but a teast of love instead. 


Which goes to show if one would leave domestic woes behind 
He should buy Medlin’s perfect flour and take no other kind. 





and, as near as I can recollect, 
ran something like this: 

Take her a box of chocolates— 

But be sure they’re good ones, too; 

If the name of “Smith & Co.” is on 

the box, 

She'll look with favor on you. 

I gave that solicitor my criti- 
cism—unexpurgated. He isn’t 
writing poems now; at least, I 
haven’t been asked to pass on any 
more from his pen. 

Why in the world will sane busi- 
ness men throw away money on 
such reasonless, senseless stuff? 
In the first place, in ninety-nine 
instances out of every hundred, 
the “poetry” printed for advertis- 
ing purposes is simply inane. 
What’s that? You don’t believe 
it? Well, then, here are a few 
samples,. gathered from various 
sources, with no malice afore- 
thought. These samples are fairly 
representative of the general run 
of all advertisements that “drop 
into poetry’—and never recover 
fror the fall. 


The metre here is good—very 
much above the average for this 
class of verse. But it seems to 
me that straight, forceful prose 
argument telling about the quality 
of the wheat, the care in the mill- 
ing, the price of the flour per 
sack, and so on, would have been 
more apt to create, in the mind of 
an undecided housekeeper, a de- 
sire for Medlin flour. 

Right here let me digress long 
enough to quote what is printed 
on the back of a miniature repro- 
duction of a richly-colored win- 
dow display for Sparrow’s Em- 
press Chocolates: 


If every one had tasted Empress 
Chocolates it would not be necessary 
for us to ever spend another dollar in 
advertising; the memory of that de- 
liciously delicate and satisfying com- 
bination of quality and purity would 
do more for us than all we could ever 
say. 

Creamy centres of delightfully blend- 
ed nuts and fruit flavors, luscious brown 
jackets of Caracas Chocolates. It 1s 
ike saying a watch is a combination 
of brass and steel wheels and springs 
with a gold or silver case; you know 
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you have only told half when you leave 
out the skill and experience that make 
the magic combination of the finished 
product. 

But what’s the use talking! Nothing 
will do half so well as a trial. You 
can get none better, no matter at 
what price. 

No burst of poetry. No lilting 
sentiment. I know the man who 
wrote that. He doesn’t even claim 
to be an advertising man. But it 
has a ring of sincerity, and one 
can feel the honest enthusiasm 
sticking out between the lines. Ii 
] happened to want a box of 
candy, and hadn’t any particular 
preference, I’d be pretty sure to 
ask for Empress Chocolates aiter 
reading the above. Wouldn't 
you? 

In front of one of the largest 
installment jewelry stores in Bal- 
timore there is a big clock. This 
clock is always referred to in the 
stose’s advertising. The slogan, 
“Meet me at the sign of the Big 
Clock,” is familiar to all news- 
paper readers in this Southern 
metropolis. On a big billboard in 
the residential section of the city 
this store has had painted the 
likeness of a maiden, whose fin- 
gers are laden with diamonds, 
recklessly reclining on a pale cres- 
cent, much on the order of the 
advertising of a certain remedy 
that long ago formed a business 
partnership with Morpheus. Un- 
derneath the design this verse is 
printed : 

If your sweatheart is the man in 
the moon, 

He can get diamonds of us soon; 
And if on earth he does drop, 

He can get diamonds at the sign of 
the Big. Clock. 
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Where the man in the moon 
comes in is a mystery. Where the 
advertising is poor isn’t, 


A certain advertising journal, 
published in this country, conducts 
a department of jingles, with ori- 
ginal ones printed each month for 
the benefit of its readers, who are 
at liberty to appropriate and use 
those printed. Here are two of 
the advertisements which appeared 
in the jingle department—one for 
a bakery, and the other to pro- 
mote the sale of mining stock: 


BAKERY. 

How delicious can cakes and pastry 
be made, 

When ingredients used are of the best 
grade, 

And mixed by the skillfulest men in 
the trade? 

The best way to learn is by sampling 
our line, 

You'll find it surpasses superlative fine. 


MINING STOCK. 


Lives of workmen oft remind us 
Honest toil don’t stand no chance, 
The more we work we have behind us 

Bigger patches on our pants. 
Now here’s your chance—just take a 


yer, . s : 
In our “Quick Rich” copper mine, 
It’s a sure thing! Shares are ten 
cents! 


Take a thousand! Get in line! 


The above verses are given here 
verbatim et literatim as the jour- 
nal in question printed them. Im- 
agine, if you can, a journal de- 
voted to the interests of adver- 
tisers and advertising as a profes- 
sion foisting such junk on its 
readers as samples of first-rate 
jingle advertising! 

Here’s a barber shop ad., from 
the Washington (D. C.) Times: 


WHAT - PATRONS SAY :— 


JAS. G. COOK’S BARBER SHOP, here we find 


work of the very finest kinD 


HIS SHAVING is done with skill and care; 
Grand his HAIR CUTTING, we can rely 
The SHAMPOOING also, as patrons confess, 


a perfect artist is at each chaiR 
‘on stylish finish here, say I 


both merits and commands succesS 


Choice, accurate POOL TABLES as all agree, 
Of BALLS and CUES, the best he’ll show, 


On all occasions the rooms will 


Known far and wide, all patrons tell, 


at the DRISCOLL, players C 
when to FIRST and B., N.W. we gO 


be found conducted with utmost skilL 


JAS. G. COOK will treat us welL 





HOTEL DRISCOLL, Foor ROOM & BARBER SHOP, 


Facing U. 
First and B Streets, N.W. 


. Capitol and Grounds, 


JAMES G. COOK, Proprietor. 
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WHY NOT SPECIAL RATES FOR 
SCHOOLS? 


New York Execrricat TrapeE SCHOOL. 
New York, March 17, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—For several years I have 
been an interested reader of PRINTERS 
Ink, and, if such a thing were — 
have recently become more intereste 
in every issue that has come to my desk. 

have several times had in mind 
bringing to the attention of your well- 
informed staff some questions involving 
the handling of school advertising, but 
on picking up your issue of March 10, 
I find that school advertising has been, 
to a certain extent handled in a manner 
that makes the subject more interesting. 
There are, however, many ideas ad- 
vanced in this article which need to be 
explained. 

n the article referred to appears the 
following paragraph: “The field for 
school advertising is very broad, and 
particularly promising this year, when 
all question of prosperity is removed. 
I dare say there are something like two 
or three hundred school men who would 
like to have this explained. The field 
for school advertising is anything but 
broad, no matter what the condition ot 
the times. It is true the argument is 
often advanced that every boy, or girl, 
for that matter, must go to school; 
but I would like to ask what proportion 
of the boys or girls get their education 
in private schools. he reply to this 
question, I think, if it could be ac- 
curately given, not estimated, would 
definitely show how broad the field is. 

What I take exception to principally 
in discussions on the school advertising 
question is the fact that many advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers regard 
ocheel advertising to-day, in the same 
ligat as they do the advertising of 
woolens, soap and such like articles. 
The advertising managers sit-down and 
figure a rate per line simply on the 
basis of so many thousand circulation; 
the man who is selling collars, under- 
wear, shaving soap and tooth paste, is 
about the only one they have in mind 
in making these rates, but what chance, 
may I inquire, has the preparatory, or 
so-called private school, in these much- 
heralded circulations? 

I have never seen this phase of the 
uestion discussed. The tendency to- 
ay seems to be to raise rates as the 
circulation increases, no attention what- 
soever being paid to the small advertiser 
or to the advertiser who can hope to 
interest but a small proportion of the 
circulation. He is obliged to take the 
same chance, with a greater cost to 
him, as the man who is handling a 
staple article, and who from the returns 
received is more or less encouraged to 
pay the continued increase of rate de- 
manded by the publisher. 

It is well to encourage all class of 
advertisers to be liberal in their ap- 
propriations, but it seems to me that, 
in the efforts to encourage advertising, 
schools have been particularly over- 
looked or ignored. We have had ad- 
vertising agencies springing into exist- 
ence for the exclusive handling of dif. 
ferent lines, but there is not to-day, to 
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my knowledge, a single ageticy that 
has devoted its time or energies to the 
study and development of school ad- 
vertising or the needs of this particular 
line of work. Many publishers have 
been consistent enough to make a special 
rate for school advertising, but there 
are many others who yet fail to see 
the light, yet if they would take the 
figures which you have given in your 
article showing what some of the educa- 
tional institutions are able to pay for 
their advertising as compared with the 
appropriations of automobile advertisers, 
men’s wear advertisers, etc., they 
would readily understand why the edu- 
cational institution cannot hope to get 
even a chance at the immense circula- 
tion, which is about all the posites 
of the present day spend their time 
discussing. 

I would certainly welcome some more 
discussion on the school question in 
your valuable publication, and in givin, 
expression to this desire I feel that 
would be seconded by many others 
who are vitally interested. 

hasten to enclose check herewith 
covering another year’s subscription, as 
I would hardly care to miss a single 
copy of your interesting publication, par- 
ticularly since the introduction of more 
interesting and more instructive features, 
Eo. J. Cox, 
Supervising Director. 


The Cincinnati Ad Club recently 
elected new officers, retaining as presi- 
dent, however, Ben Mulford, Jr., of the 
Blaine-Thompson Company. he other 
officers elected were: Veroqeualiens 
George Weedon, assistant general pas- 
senger agerit hse a a lines; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. L. Watson, The 
Krohn-Sechheimer Company; treasurer, 
H. W. qomaeh advertising manager of 
the P. R. Mitchell Co.; financial secre- 
tary, C. W. Payne, advertising depart- 
ment of the Commercial Tribune; re- 
cording secretary, H. E. Hall, Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Information; board of 
overnors, W. C. Sampson, the W. B. 

arpenter Co.; J. M. Gidding, the J. 
M. Gidding Co.; R. L. Prather, the Ju- 
lian-Kokenge Co.; Phil Morton, the Art 
Bulletin system; Louis Bessard, Burk- 
hardt Bros. 








The Current (March) Issue 
of the 


Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 


Contains the largest volume of 
advertising ever carried in any 
issue, regular or special, of any 
Agricultural Journal published 
anywhere at any time—a_ total 
of 27,272 lines, or 1,948 inches, 
or 216% columns or over 72 
pages—the cream of agricultural 
advertising in the United States. 


Send for a copy of this issue. 
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TURIOUS TO. SEE WHAT 
BROUGHT SO MANY INQUIRIES. 


| 
| Oxvs Motor Works. 
Lanstnc, Micu., March 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

We have received from time to time 
requests from various sources for 
copies of our house organ, Olds- 
mobile News Letter. From these _in- 
quiries we infer that Printers’ InxK 
made mention of this publication with- 
jn the last two or three months and 
would ask that you kindly send_us 
a copy of the issue of Printers’ InxK 
containing this notice, providing you 
have same in your files. 

All of these inquiries have been ad- 
dressed to Saginaw instead of Lansing, 
and we take it there was a slight mis- 
take in the address. 

Otps Motor Works, 
Geo. L. East, Sales Dept. 


—___+o->—_——_—_ 





MORE NEW 1908 ACCOUNTS. 





S1eGFRIED ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are glad to note the names of 
several accounts created by this agency 
if the list of new advertisers developed 
in 1908, in your splendid annual review 
number received to-day, but would call 
your attention to an error in the name 
of this agency in another part of the 
same article;-also that the agency was 
established in 1907 and not in 1908. 
Correction is perhaps unnecessary, the 
main point being that your records may 


be made complete as to the above in- | 


formation. 

During 1908, this agency also brought 
Styles & Cash, the Realty Associates 
Perfected Powder Puff Company, an 
several other new. accounts into the 
fold, and we are pleased to add that 
recent new business includes the re- 
entrance of several large firms who have 
not advertised for an extended period, 
back into deploy space. 

Wishing RINTERS’ INK continued 
success under its new management, we 
remain, 


Yours very truly, 
Freperick H. S1eGFriep. 


—_+o+—___ 


Che four unique New Jersey towns 
called “the Oranges,” with a_ total 
population of 80,000, are covered by 
the Daily Chronicle. Two million dol- 
lars were spent for new buildings in 
East Orange alone in 1908. 
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See that it is on your list 


New 
Jersey 
Freie 
Zeitung 


One of the leading German 
papers of America. 
Practically the only German 
Daily and Sunday Paper in 
New Jersey. 

Over 50 years of success. 
Absolutely necessary to you 
to cover Newark, N. J.—a 
German-American metropo- 
lis. 





Send for our 1909 Rate Card 























Defy 
[— Roug 
Handlin 


Celluloid tipped card index guides are 
proof against handling—make the card 
outlast several of the ordinary kind. 


CELLULOID TIPPED 
GUIDE CARDS 


have a one-piece tip folding over =< 
card—where the wear comes. ill 
never crack, fray nor curlup—tipdoesn’t 
show wear and prolongs life of card. 
Ask your dealer for one piece 
lip or write direct for samples, 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 









































“It Floats!” 

You know what it is at once. Un- 
consciously, you recognize the reason 
for a million-dollar dent to Ivory Soap. 

And you need a catch-line slogan, 
too. No matter what yot advertise, 
“Tell Thompson”—he makes and sells 
slogans to fit any article or business. 

Whatever you want, just Tell 








phemspeon, 281 Lark street, Albany, 





The Moving Picture News 


(America’s Leading Cinematograph Weekly) 

: Editor, ALFRED H. SAUNDERS 
Write to our advertisers and ask their 
opinion of the value of the ‘‘News” as a 
medium. We reach 7,860 Moving Picture 
Men throughout the world. Write for 
sample copy. and rates. 


CINEMATOGRAPH PUB. CO. 





30 West 13th Street, New York 

















UNPROFITABLE ART. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.,; March 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If you will look at the April ad for 
the Edison Phonograph (I mean the one 
that appears on page 102 of the Ameri- 
can Magazine), you will see a_ self- 
evident justification of the recent article 
of Mr. Kimball about Art in Advertis- 
ing, and convincing evidence that Mr. 
Calkins is wrong. 

There is one of the phonographs by 
a_ so-called high-class artist—a picture 
of a terrible-looking mother listening to 
a phonograph, while a pair of young 
doves are spooning behind her. The 
whole concoction is labeled “A Useful 
Ally.” If you can imagine a more 
weak and silly scheme to advertise pho- 
nographs, tell me about it. That artist 
thought he was drawing one of these 
on comic cartoons, and his idea was 

ar away from advertising as the 
two poles. If the National Phonograph 
Company had to depend on art and 
advertising of this kind, it would cer- 
tainly have a slim purse. 
Watter J. Brent 














Chicago 
Publishers’ 


Representative 


I want a mutually profit- 
able connection in this field 
with a live publication that 
can hold business after 1 
get it. I am old enough to 
know what I want, and 
keen enough to hustle for 
results. I am six feet tall, 
pleasant mannered, a fair 
strategist and rather enjoy 
a square fight. I have had 
several years’ sales and man- 
agerial experience and am 
accustomed to responsibil- 
ity. I am acquainted with, 
and prefer Chicago terri- 
tory. I am at present em- 
ployed but will change quick 
as I hear the right call. 


Address “E. P. N.,” care 
Printers’ INK. 
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In the fertile Saginaw Valley, 
Michigan, the 


PROSPEROUS 
GERMANS 


can be: reached best through the 


Saginaw 
Post-Zeitung 


the best German weekly in 
Michigan. 


The proportion of Germans in 
the Saginaw Valley is greater 
than in any like territory in the 
J. S. and they all read the Post- 
Zeitung, which has a larger cir- 
culation than any three weeklies 
in the state combined. 


F. & C. REITTER, Publishers 
Reitter Building, Saginaw, Mich. 
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| Let us surprise you with RESULTS | 


ADVERTISE 


IN THE 


Philadelphia 
Tageblatt 


Oldest German Morning 
Paper in 
PHILADELPHIA 


Circulation 33,000 


DAILY and 
SUNDAY 


Rate cards sent on application 
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The “Worst Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad” examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 

















The “Worst Ad” contest is now 
closed, and in next week’s issue, 
with some last examples, will -be 
announced the winner. 
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. 86. 

DorcHEsTER, Mass., Feb. 15, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: - 

How does the enclosed ad impress 
ou? 

This appeared in the Boston Evening 
Traveler of Saturday, February 13th, 
and to me looks like a close rival of 








Four Hundred and Fifty 
Years to Make a Pile 





‘Te 
“the man who ate it never recovered {rom 
ndigenton 
eeecececoveres 


For 450 years the bakers of alt climes 
tere ofted tpoetedge ete tnewiet, 








seecceeecceves 
Ganerons filing wooed to crust, hgh 49 
Summer 's Sax 


He tm a mutsbell. Look for the 
and fisten for une smack 


[eeeeeeseseveccescs) 
GEORGE G. FOX COMPANY —The Bakers— Charlestown 
con nar nee 




















any that have been printed so far in 
your “worst yet” columns. It struck 
me as being—well, just funny; that’s 
all. Yours very — 
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. 37. 
Me rose, Mass., Feb. 24, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Perhaps you would like a little music 
in your ‘‘worst ad’”’ contest, so here is 
one. To get the notes they will have 











i 
GEORGE 6. FOX COMPANY—The Bakere—Chariestown { 




















to be taken from the “barber’s pole” 
or “magic wand” and placed on the 
scale (to be filled in to suit the desire 
of the reader). 

These are not ordinary pies; they are 
“musical pies,’ and have a dough face. 
The copy “speaks” for itself. What 


* digestible, is not stated. 


these wonderful pies contain—whether 
That may be 
the red label on one side and the seal 
on the other of the moon’s nose. The 
cow has cleared the moon this time. 
Where can I get one of the twenty- 
eight? What ‘kind are they, anyway? 
That’s all. . 
Cuartes E. Aten. 





z NO. 38. 
Boston, Mass., March 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We enclose an advertisement which 
we should say deserves first prize in 
your “worst ad” contest. We can 








5 e 

; OSLERIZED Soman, Sed quick mbet lo the bee ot 

wamessomue | WMENTHOLATED 
te 2 Dig mistate. AS | 
People never whould be chloro 
formed until they are too old , SANITARY, 
toappreciate that subtle linger. PURE TIN TUBES 
ing favor of SWAX PIE imac’ sete 
Pere Venetian Vantin 


Vader » red sea! you will fied 
the most delicious apple pie 


Your favorite lupebing place x 
ete SWAX Pe Pk ‘uovliae Preparation aod gee 


sen. 6. Fox ca.) 
The Bakers 9 


‘OwaRLEsTOWN 

















taste the chloroform in these Smax 
Pies, and, if anyone bought a pie from 
this advertisement, they would deserve 
to be chloroformed. 

We would suggest that the originator 
who prepared this copy had better be 
Oslerized than the pies he is advertising. 

‘Dr. Oster.” 





NO. 39. 
Cincinnati, March 10. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Nothing like a nice spider-legged 
mastodon tube to tickle your knees 
and scare your headache off. 

When you feel a tube coming on, 
pull the bed-clothes over your head 
and yell ‘till your headache returns. 

Oh, Cheesebrough! What crimes 
are committed in thy name. 

Grorce G. Hatt. 





NO. 40. 
Puiiaperpnra, March 4, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
It is gratifying to know that “the 
finest art and the fairest faces are 








HAND SAPOLIO 


never falsifies «+ It brings a 
natural glow and genuine beauty 





natural.” This surely is good (?) rea- 
son why copy, and a pretty big price to 
pay for general publicity. 

M. W. Virpin. 


NO. 41. 
New York, March 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Enclosed you will find an adver- 
tisement that appears in to-day’s New 





The Real Octopus that has Tried to Throttle the 
Moving Picture Business. 











NOW, WHICH IS LESS DANGEROUS 
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York Sun Can you beat it? Enter it 

in the worst ad contest. Send along 
the prize. 

Yours truly, 

W. E. Woopwarp, 





NO. 42. 
Cincinnati, March 10, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This devilish contrivance might do 
for an oculist’s ad or a Keely cure 
warning, as it will drive readers to one 
or the other. 

It’s the sort of illusion that says; 





PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON 











“Just read what’s inside here if you 


are. 

Meanwhile, “‘What are the wild waves 

saying, sister.” Maybe, it’s “Pacific.” 
Georce G. Hatt. 


NO. 43. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, March 9, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Attached hereto please find an adver- 
tisement which I believe to be an 
eligible entry for your “worst ad” con- 














Eyes Cured — 


























watetal Patrons Telt of Admert 
as Mirecatoes Ceree of Cataract. 
tae, Wie etre, 

Ulcers, Weak, Watery Byes and All 
Eye Diecacce—Send Your \qme and 
Address Load 





OUR ONE BEST 
RGUMENT 
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test. Its appearance defeats its pur- 
pose ; nobody would willingly givs such 
a looking thing a trial of any ind, and 
the advertised article stands condemned 
nm general appearance. 
ad B. E. SHEAFER, 





NO. 44. 
Cieveranp, Ouro, Mrch 5, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Enclosed herewith please find adver- 
tisement clipped from the Saginaw 
Evening News, of Saginaw, Mich. 
desire to enter this in your “worst ad’ 
contest. The cut is undoubtedly a good 
one, and might have been used very 
nicely, if the copy had been right. After 
reading the top line, “Our One Best 
Argument,’’ and studying the balance 
of the reading matter, I have come to 
the conclusion that their argument in 
favor of the Pickwick Club Cigar is 
that it is sold “At All Dealers.” Am 


I right? 
By 3, 





NO. 45. 
Metton Nationat Bank. 
PittspurG, March 12, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I should like to submit the enclosed 
advertisement of the Reproduction 
Company as my contribution to your 
“worst ad’ contest. 

The gentleman in the picture seems 
to be having a great deal of trouble in 














managing his airship. Or is he trying 
to escape from it by sliding down the 
rope? After reading several lines of 
display type, I was surprised to learn 
that this is an advertisement of felt 
mats. Just what the connection is be- 
tween airships and felt mats, I do not 
know. The inane attempt at a pun 
which decorates the illustration, de- 
tracts, if possible, from the value of 
this “advertisement.” 

H. B. Powe tt, Jr., 

Advertising Manager. 


NO. 46. 





“Aa 





NO. 46. 
Fitcupurc & LeoMINsTER STREET RaliL- 
way Company. 

Fircunurc, Mass., March 17, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I enter in your “worst ad” com- 
etition the PRE tc a billboard stand. 
ou will observe that the small boy is 
about to cut off his hand, which cer- 
tainly does not attract one to the idea 
of buying Ceresota Flour. I also criti- 
cise the negative assertion, “Buy One 
Sack. Keep from buying another if 
you can.” Certainly it is not argu- 
ment, and the American people are 
proverbially bad at taking “dares.” Re- 
ferring again to the precarious position 
of the youngster, even a three-year-old 
friend of mine has observed it and 
every time he passes this billboard says: 
“The little boy is going to cut off his 
fingers,”’ Very truly yours, 

Rosert N. WaALttIs., 
Treasurer. 





NO. 47. 

Tue Root & McBripe Company. 

Importers, Jobbers and Manufacturers. 
CLEVELAND, March 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The definition of X-Ray is light, 
while polish is black. Why not use 
some name suggesting shine? 

_ Illustration very poor. It creates an 
impression that is very unfavorable. No 
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woman would buy polish that would 
prompt Satan to iF a his demons forth 
with horn, hoof and tail, to take part 
in an old-fashioned quadrille, without 
music, beating a devil’s tattoo on a cold 
stove. 

Reading the arguments in lower half 
reminds one of going down stairs back- 
wards. 

Testimonials should be in larger type. 

. S. Keverxer. 
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ERY likely you are particularly anxious to sel] 
Y a just at the present time. 

Quite naturally you do not feel like putting new 
men on the road, but there are, doubtless, a number of 
interesting things about your stock—its salability and 
the prices you are prepared to make, which you would 
like to have your customers and prospective customers 
know about. 

Do not send out a cheap circular letter or two and 
expect to get results. 

Advertising matter of that nature goes straight to the 
waste basket these days, accompanied by remarks which 
would burn the ears of the man who sent them out. - 

Get out a little series of new, novel, bright and cheer- 
ful pieces of mailing matter that will attract interest, get 
attention, and do business for you. 

In this way you can tell the trade the things you want 
to make known and get in a nice lot of orders which have 
got to be placed somewhere, and which will go to the man 
who asks for them in the right way. 

Tell us just what you want to do and let us suggest the 


most effective way in which to do it. 


GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


NIGHT AND DAY ART STAFFS 
HARTFORD BUILDING 


43 Union Square, New York City 


Telephores 4343 { Gramercy 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 

















The keynote of this Racycle ad- 
yertisement is the offer of real 
money, backed by “The Bond Be- 
hind the Factory,” to people who 
can prove that something or other 
isn’t true. In this small space 


too familiar picture of a beautiful 

auto full of beautiful people stand- 

ing in front of a beautiful building. 
* * 

This is ae time of the year, 

and the mind of the housewife 








‘A Fortune 


he ny, ein cash and § 
y stock in The 
Miami Cycle & Mfg, Co.—is offered 
> 
in the “ Bond Behind the Factory” 
to any one who cau prove that the solution of 
the Crank Hanger problem, as published in our 
pamphiet—" The ree Reasons "—has been a 
ured incorrectty. Send for a copy of the Bond. 


It's All in the Crank Hanger. 





World’s 


pushes farther and faster, with less work. than any 
other bicycles ‘This isn't amystery. The Racyelo Bi 
has 27.9% less pressure on the bearings than an 
ordinary bicycle. It is the best hill climber an 
easiest running wheel made. s 
This season's eonstruetion makes the Racycle ff 
k Han vd wabeeeiaele, In our 1909 models 
we oa head, seat clusters and crowns in 
frame sane tion all of Forged steel, and 
turned from soli bar stock~—features I 
in avy other Les. so 
Our 1909 Cata 
Weasone wich smutty espid ins = Bie PRIDE 
problem , sen for 2c s' FREE if you men- 
tion this “poe e i a cheap 
, but = a se 
mn 


qurtegusaneae sae data an 


ho Mans Gye & Wits. 69. itiotonn, ae S.A. 


/ Bicycle 
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the stack of cash isn’t particularly 
impressive or alluring, nor does it 
bring out the central idea of the 
advertisement. The design marked 
No. 2 aptly illustrates the “Bond 
Behind the Factory” idea, and is 
both strong and attractive, as well. 
* > 


The Ohio automobile magazine 
advertisement reproduced here- 
with is something different from 
the usual run of motor car pub- 
licity, and, while it is not so pre- 
tentious and elaborate as some of 
its neighbors in the magazines, it 
is clean-cut, artistic and distinctly 
good. It seems as if a sensible 
advertisement of this naturé 
should be at least as useful as the 





turns to the glorification of the 
home. With visions of things 
dainty and charming in her mind’s 
eye, she turns the pages of the 
magazine—and hits this Berry 
Brothers’ ad with a rude bump. 
It might be possible, by the exer- 
cise of a vast amount of ingenuity 
and patience, to construct a more 
ugly advertisement than this, but 
it would be hard to say, off-hand, 
just how to go about doing it. 
Tsn’t it perfectly obvious that the 
advertisements of beautifiers should 
be beautiful themselves? 


Speaking es aie for the home, 
here is a Crex carpet ad that 
covers considerable ground, to say 
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the least. 





OHIO CAR 
is Big Value for 
$2,000 


We are building only « 
limited number of cars this 








oud end 
Baty serenget Nee ih mahogeay dash, very reumy fe 
‘epbclaeeved us Gout grede ma 








course, the manufacturers of Crex 
desire to convince us that their 
product is good all over the house, 
but is it necessary to show us a 
picture of every room in order to 
make us believe it? ‘Wouldn't it 





BERRY BROTHERS 
VARMISH MANUFACTURERS 
DETROIT 








be simpler, easier and more con- 
vincing to tell us about it, rather 
than to confuse our eyes with such 
a pictorial jumble? One clean, 
attractive picture of Crex in ac- 
tion would have been a plenty. 
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It tries to show an en- 
tire Crex-covered home, from 
lower hall to top bedroom. Of 


ment says, is not only the purest 
and saltiest salt that ever was, 
but it has a most accommodating 




















disposition — it always comes 
promptly when it is called. These 
are good things to say and to 
know about a salt. 

But is it true that the best way 
to illustrate these qualities, or even 
to call attention to them, is by a 
picture showing two people at din- 


In the Best Homes 
Everywhere 


MAKER Table Sak le wand enciasivaly 0 the Heost 3 
restoarants a gad by the selread oad sence 
he aoe wel ninth et 
You and oe Say ees Ie ieceey 
now—eves are wot as yet ordering regularly (or your 
titleat home. bin 










home eaten os Order Shaler Tele 
‘Salt trom Yow a 


“Dacieememecee nt 
Serevent 
“Saltiest"— Purest 





ner, with the servant thrown in? 
Illustrations of this kind have been 
used to advertise food products 
ever since advertising was in- 
vented, but they don’t seem to 
exactly fit a salt proposition. 










Shaker table salt, this advertise. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


w® 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number. of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 
Painters’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 

















ALABAMA 


Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circuiation; leading want ad, medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,551. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bidg. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, sore. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Dec., 
1908, 49,703. Largest circulation..in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
{a This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,527. 
You can cover Bridgeport by usin 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Anr.uaal 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev’g 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.’o6, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. 

New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Jan., 1909, 
12,873. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning Average 
for February, 1909, 17,872; Sunday, 19,272 


GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


Average 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, 'o8, 7,954, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 


age for 19-8, 74,242. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average for 1907, €,018; for 1908, 4,097. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED, 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
$2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tor’07, 52,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,664; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

G2 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy 





Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Jan. av. 
6,709. Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 1,371. 


Libertyville, Business ‘wa mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


‘ 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Fournal-News. Av. 


97; 18 ir 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S. Ps 


Notre Dame, Zhe Ave Maria, Sates weekly, 
Actual net average for 1907, 26, 112 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, '08, 9,829. Best in No. Indiana. 








INK 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 


Avera 
9,139. “All paid in advance. Be Iged, 

Davenport, Times. Daily aver. Fcb., 17,134, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space, 

Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. Firsy 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes- Journal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 

Washington, Zve. Journal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All goud peopie 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767. E. Katz, Special Agent, N, 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg Democrat. est county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir, 
Lexington, Herald. V. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday 
8,255. Weck day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette, 
Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 6,157, Sun, 
6,793; tor '07, eve'g, 6.390, Sun, 7,102. E. Katz, 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 
MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488, 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 190b, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 
Phillips, Maine Woods, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
Co. Average for 1908, 7,97 1, 977. 


Portland, Evening Express. 
daily 14,461. 








Average for 1908, 
Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. ‘Average 1908, 84,396. For kebru- 
ary, 1909, $2,147. 

Uhe absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


Ke k kkk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, - 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glove printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 iines of adveitising. ‘I his was 

71445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
sete’ t in any other Boston new spaper, 
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Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825, The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston, Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which go per cent, is in Metro- 
politan Boston. 
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THE Boston Post, Sunday av,, 
1908, 288,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
256,634, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 


Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening — in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertisin 
The Boston Post leads its chi 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising The Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 


Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, daily and Sunday. Rate 
asc. per agate line. 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 















Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News, guarantees to ad- 
vertisers largest circulation in Fall River. 
Average, 1908, 7,639. For 50 years Fall River's 
Home Paper. Recent test made by one of the 
local department stores on three different 
occasions resulted in more than twice as 
many sales through the News as through the 
other papers combined. The Quality of the 
News’ circulation counts. 

Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1997, 16,522; 1908, average, 16,396. The Lynn 
tamily paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 





Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s“* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L'Ofinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board uf ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. _Ask any advertiser. 80,000, 


Jackson Patriot, Average Jan., 1909, daily 
8,790, Sunday 9,702. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,380. Exam, by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; February, 1909, 20,582. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,098. Largest by thousands, 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 108,688. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,281. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dail: 
and Sunday (@@). In 1908 «(29 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,419. 
Daily average circulation for 
February, 1909, evenirg only, 
74,232. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for February, 1909,71,927. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance.) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 


homes than any other paper’ 
in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262. 


CIRCULATI’N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday Tribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 


_ St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net averags circu‘a- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 45,466. 
The absolute accurac’ of the 
Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. All matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1907, 1,062. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver. Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000, 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(O@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1907, 10,570. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
143,246 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907, 


i Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,371, 
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NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Comrier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1906, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 

Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
68, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 
447, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 





ville and Joh a, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to March 1, 1909, 10,296. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Bensziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; soc. per agate line 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical Frank Queen 
Tub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (@@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 150,000 guaranteed. 


The People’s Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers 
*. M. Lupton, pup., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Keprs., 1438 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,260 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 





The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345, 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
fur nrst six months 1908, 4,456; June, 4,691. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state wutside of New York City 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty, 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1906, daily 34,067; sunday, 40,951 

Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1906, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 








Utica, National Electrical Contractor, me 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishe, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 


Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 

Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000. 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,. 
373, Feb., 1909, 73,883 daily ; Sunday, 99,871. 

oo... 

Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, ‘ournal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 





Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. '07, 447,346. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers, 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av. ,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955 | Jan., 'o9, 30,130. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7curnal, has larger circula- 
tion ip Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1908, 80,207; Feb., for 

1909, 31,780 Berjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Kepresentatives, New Vork and Chicago. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (@@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 

classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Feb. NET PAID circulation, daily, 
38,063, Sunday average, 47,742 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Times, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Jan., 1909, 18,393. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /clegraph. Sworn aver- 
ge February, 1909, 16,023. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. M 

Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, The Busletin, net paid aver- 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. “The 
bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home,” 
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Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
otographic monthly, It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 6,614 (OO). 


WOOO OI IOI 


There are six different manufacturers of silos 
advertised in Farm Yournal, Philadelphia, for 
May and not a single ensilage cutter represented! 
Of course it is true that a silo must be built 
before it is filled and that a cutter is not needed 
until the corn is ready for cutting, still now is 
the time to begin in dead earnest, It will take 
six makes of ensilage cutters to till the six kinds 
of silos and the many hundreds which have been 
built in previous years, Who speaks first ? 
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Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984 








West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, The Bluejacket. Semi-mo. The only 
publication devoted exclusively to the interests 
of ali enlisted men of the U.S. Navy. Circulation 
for 1908 6,100, Write for advertising rates, 





Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,186—sworn, 





Providence, Daily Fournal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 26,861 
(@O). Evening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 





Westerley, Daiiy Sun. Does a sworn NET 
PAID cir. statement interest you? We have it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 6,184. 





Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1908, daily (@@) 13,416 
Sunday, (©) 14,130. 


es 


Spartanburg, Herald. Aciual dail 
circulation for 1908, 2,993. rated 
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TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1908, 12,085. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, ‘ournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average: Daily, 43,786; Sunday, 63,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 





Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,465; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other E) Paso dailies. Verified by A A.A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,608. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 9 Ouly 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined py A. A. A. 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Feb., 1909, 
3,796. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times \@@®) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattse 

and the Pacific Northwest. it 

combines with its Feb. 'o9, cir. of 

69,436 daily, 83,762 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itisa gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feo., 1908, net—Sunday, 

19,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine avd 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 26,002. 





Tacoma, News. Average i907, 16,626, Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907,2,800, Largest circulation in Fairmont, 











WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1909, daily, 4,848; semi-weekly, 1,818 





Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 6,086 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, The Yournal, ev2., 
ind daily. Daily average for 
1908, 65,827; for Feb., tg09, 
59,292; daily gain over Feb. 1908, 
5,020. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes, Flat rate 7 cents per line, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A, A. A. 





Racine, Journal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,350; December, 1908, 4,613, 









Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper, Adv. 
s0 an inch. N. Y, Office. 


Temple Ct, . C, Richardson, Mgr. 
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WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,897; semi-weekly, 4,420. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily.. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Feb., 1908, 15,618; Feb., 1909, 17,191. H 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly, Ay. 
erage for 1908, daily, 87,096; daily Feb., 1909, 
39,889; weekly 1908, 27,425; Feb. 1909, 30,074, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger. 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Daily average for 
Feb. '09, 26,625. Weekly aver., 29,600. Flat rate, 


ONTARIO, CAN, 

Ottawa, The Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the 
Capital of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Siar and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subserib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copiss each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 


YYAnt advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE vening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ( ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern I\linois, 
TT E Chicago 2xaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand i1, the West. 


soNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “want ad”’ directory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 
Rate, One Cent Per Word. 


The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 


HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily, It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Tue Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


K ve Ww We We yr 


THe Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

iE star 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 

Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Ke We we Wer We 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in Feb- 
ruary, 1909, amounted to 154,098 
lines; individual ads 20,8]9. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
90 | a word. 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of m of Minneapolis, 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minn Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, — , covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,6 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lbc. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 
HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation staten.ent, 
T® E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 





RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


10 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circv.ation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,130. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 72mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Calt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—‘Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©0) Gold Mark Papers ©OoQ) 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@©). 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
the Kuening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. Hi. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative, 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
fark ’’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (O®), Chicago, the 
grain .rade’s accep'ed medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (O@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 












KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
4n city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Springtield (Mass re Republican (O00). Has 
quantity aud quality of circulation. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (QO©@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than oy nee paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Sites and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


Pioneer Press (Q@@). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 
Army and Napy Journal, (OO). First in its 


Class in circulation, irifluence and prestige, 





Brooklyn Eagle (QO@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (O©). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade, 





Electric Railway Fournal (O@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ an 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (O@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink, 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 








New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers menticns the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, sale, pone The 
only one of its kind—that’ s LIF 


Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 


The New York Times has a greater city sale 
than any other New York morning newspaper 
except one. 





New York 7ribune (©), daily and Sunday, 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 





THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH «= 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (O©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (Q@@®). Oldest and most 


influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (QQ). Seattle’s most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All a circulation, 


The Seattle Times (OO) (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Q@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), morning, evening 
and weekly editions, cover Canada. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than one dollar. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a'line per year. Five per cefit discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 

er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING 








FOLDERS, CIRCULARS, BOOKLETS 
—Strong, attractive, forceful matter 
that laughs at the waste basket; that 
goes straight to the point; that brings 
RESULTS. Well written, well illus- 
trated, weil printed. If you want that 
kind of a folder, circular, booklet or cata- 
logue drop usa postal. Glad to see you- 
if you say so; no charge for talking it 
over, Address the nearest office, ‘lI HE 
B. AND B. CO., ADVERTISING, 118 
Market St., Newark, N. J.; New York 
Office, in care of E. IT. MITCHELL, 
Secy., Suite 361, 50 Church St.,N. Y. i 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 








W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe ‘Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING CUTS 


SHOE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Write 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP, Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D. C 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THE Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lower cost. ‘Ihe Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 


THE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 











THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
DIAMON 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
0 journal. Write for rates. 


THE circuiation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





PRERNARD'S Soliciting Dept. Representing 
members of the Associated Billposters; can 
furnish estimate for a billposting campaign to 
cover any city, state or section of country. 
First-class service at Association rates, under 
Association guarantee and with full co-oper- 
ation of every billposter with this Agency in 
producing the best possible results for the Ad- 
vertiser. CHAS. BERNARD, Suite 609, Rector 
Building, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ERE is one of the best. opportunities in the 

publishing field. This is one of the national 
magazines published in New York, covering a 
field that is special as well as general, in which 
the-possibilities are unlimited, and the competi- 
tion minimum. A quarter interest can be pur- 
chased by the right man. Address ‘‘A. B. J.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
“Business Building by 
Correspondence” 
tells you the latest and best methods of getting 

orders, checks—money—by mail. 
It Tells You How to Sell 
Your Goods at a Profit 


all over the country, to people you have never 
seen or known, 


A Free Copy if you mention Printers’ Ink. 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


119 Nassau St. Phone,5374 Cortland. New York 








CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 





‘THE largest variety in Imported and Domestic 
calendars for 1910—The Selling Kind—at a 
great saving in prices. Sample sets ready now, 
for printers who will place a deposit for same. 
PENN CARD & PAPER CO., 18 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





G®t our price on any advertising novelty or 
*prethium. We have everything. Right 

Prices. Prompt service. Write KLINE ADV. 

AGENCY, Ridgway, Pa (Branch at Buffalo). 





GOIN CARRIERS 





$ PER 1,000: Less for more; any printing, 
‘The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 
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ENGRAVING 





HALFIONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ANTED—Writer who has and is “ doing 


things.’’ Must be able to make lay-outs 
and have agency experience. Good. openi 
with out-of-1own growing agency. State salary 
expected. “COPY,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio 
ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, 


color, line plates. Prompt and carefil service, 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








HE man who advertises should write for 

PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y 








Agents Wanted 


Men.aad Women make two dollars profit 
with each dollar sent. Every person has 
use forone. Be quick, get agency for your 
section. Send chest measure. LiIVLONG 
CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





ELECTROTYPES 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you xpressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


Pi ‘ is- 
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FOR SALE 


OMPLEIE files PRINTERS’ INK unbound, 

1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, with exception of five 
dates. Offers for whole, any year, or single 
copies entertained. Address G. A. MOKT- 
LAND, 18 Cedar St., Newark, N. J. 








‘OR SALE—Athirty-inch ROLLER EMBOSS- 

ING MACHINE with pulley attachment— 
machine has been used less than 100 hours since 
installed. Itis in A-number one condition and 
will be sold at an attractive price. For informa- 
tion address THE ONONDAGA BINDERY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





OR SALE—A cylinder press, for newspaper 

and jub office; used less than cne year, bran 
new; not a part broken; capable of doing excel- 
lent half tone cuts and book work; size of sheet 
28 x42. Can be run by hand or with power. We 
had to put in alarger press. Sold on the floor, 
knocked down for $350 cash, SALEM PRESS, 
Salem, Mass. 


ms SELL AT ONCE—A complete Elec- 
trotyping Plant. One Harris Automatic 
Press with sheet, bag and envelope attach- 
ments, one Monotype Outfit, consisting of one 
caster and two keyboards, one German Disk 
Printing and Ruling Machine, one Sheridan 
Embossing Machine, standing presses, imposing 
stones, etc. Address BECKER BROS., 51 ‘Ter- 
minal Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 


NEWSPAPER PUSITIONS—We have good 
openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better, All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN 
ALD’'S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
Springfield, Mass. 
STENOGRAPHER who has had experience in 
mail order medical business and who can 
show ability to write convincing, salesmaking 
letters. Moderate salary to start with, fine 
opportunity to advance and work into a lucra- 
tive and responsible position, Address, with 
full particulars as to experience, salary required 
and references, ‘*P, O, BOX 383," Providence, 





? 








WANTED: 
A Superintendent 


who has a knowledge of 
Book Work and can take 
complete charge of Com- 
posing Room and Press 
Room. | Salary anywhere 
from two thousand to 
twenty thousand a year— 
depending on how big the 
man is. THE ROYCROFT- 
ERS, Erie County, New 
York. 














Advertising Man 
with 
Selling Experience, 


WANTED 


A Massachusetts Brewery of- 
ers an exceptional opportunity to 
a willing, energetic young man to 
work in conjunction with the 
Advertising Agency placing the 
advertising. His services would 
include looking after details con- 
cerning advertising, the prepara- 
tion of labels, follow-up corre- 
spondence, etc., etc. 


_ A young man with some sell- 
ing experience preferred, as fol- 
lowing up sales and creating new 
business will be expected. 

State salary desired, age, ex- 
perience, etc., etc. All replies 
confidential. Address “P, O. 
Box 167,” Boston, Mass. 
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MAILING LISTS 





4 
ET the farmer’s trade by using printed 
County Mailing Lists of Farmers in Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Kentucky. 
Write for prices on any number. L. C, BAM- 
FORD, Plymouth, Wisconsin, 














MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





f(OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot ability who 

seck positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations unly, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
to my teachings. 
GEORGE H. POWELL, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 1155 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 








MULTI-TYPEWRITING 





ULTI-TYPEWRITING, Addressing, Print- 

ing, Copy for Sales-Literature. Write on 
letterhead. R, & P, ADVERTISING SER- 
VICE, Detroit, Mich. 








PATENTS 
po————=PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City- 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 





‘OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion, Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OUNG MAN twelve years in charge contract 
and checking depts. iarge general advertiser, 
open for proposition, F.M.¥., care Printers’ Ink 





A? WRITER well versed in business pulling 
ad writing, desires position with advertiser. 
References. ‘ W. D.,"' care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG woman who desires position in ad- 
vertising line. Some knowledge of news- 
paper work and store advertising writing. Com- 
petent correspondent and typewriter. Ten years’ 
see experience. ‘* MISS L.," care Printers’ 
nk, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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MAN of 35, competent, energetic and Ambi- 

tious, free Apr.l Ist, Ofhce manager or 
oitside man; agency or publishing business. 
Grew upin them; understands them inside and 
out, Can make guod. Best of reference. Ade 
dress ** W, J.,’’ 421 Colton Building, Toledo, O, 





DVERTISEMENT WRITER—Yonng man 

with thorough knowledge of advertising, 
wishes a position as an ad writer or assistant 
with same company; can write good, forcible 
copy; produce artistic layouts; references, 
** B. O. ».,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





IGHLY educated man, 35, hard worker, for 

several years editor and business manager 
of large mail order paper (now suspended), 
wishes position with newspaper or publisher, 
Is correct proofreader in three languages, takes 
shorthand dictation in same; understands the 
advertising business, does creditable work as 
illustrator and designer, and ‘‘ knows business 
when he seesit.’’ At present employed in ad- 
vertising department ot large corporation. Offers 
under $1,500 cannot be considered. ‘‘D, R. E.," 
care Printers’ Ink. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
$ ] 644 2 return to owner in 1908 from in- 
° dependent Pennsylvania weekly. 
Gross business $4,472.25. 5 presses, gasoline 
engine, motor, paper cutter, etc. Can be bought 
now for $1,800.00 cash, or for $2,000.00; $1,300.00 
cash, balance deferred. Proposition No 461. 


C. M. PALMER, Newspaper Broker, 277 Broad- 
way, New York, 





Fashion 
Publishing 
Opportunity 


A well-established 

woman’s fashion paper 

going to the trade, can 

be bought on account of 
owner’s other interests, 
Gross business $25,000, 

Good circulation. 

Can be bought for $20,000 
on easy terms to experienced, 
reliable man if quick action 


can be had. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brekers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Business Going Out 











The J. W. Morgan Agency, New 
York, is sending out 10 inches, triple 
column, for McClure’s Magazine to 
large newspapers in about twenty cities 
throughout the country. 





Reading notices are being received 
by newspapers in large cities from 
Walter Thompson, New York, for Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk. 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is sending out copy for the time- 
cards of the Hudson River Night Lines. 


Albert Frank & Co., New York, is 
placing some financial advertising for 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pod in the papers of Chicago, New 
‘ork, Boston and* Philadelphia only. 








The J. W. Thompson Agency, New 
York, 1s adding newspapers that pay 
mail-order advertisers to the list of the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
of Scranton, Pa. 





A limited number of North and South 
Carolina papers are receiving contracts 
for 1,000 inches from the G. W. Esk- 
ridge Pompeny Richmond, Va., for the 
Donald ull Liquor Company, Man- 
chester, Va. 


Sherman & Bryan, New York, have 
received an appropriation from S. W. 
Peck & Co., clothing manufacturers, for 
a newspaper and magazine campaign. 

he magazine advertising will be started 
at once. 





Farm papers are receiving copy from 
the MacManus-kelley Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, for the, Bowling Green Glove & 
} mg Company, of Bowling Green, 

io. 


_ The Harris Trust & Savings Company 
is using 1,000 lines in the South through 
Albert Frank & Co., New York. 





. L. A. Sandlass, Baltimore, is send- 
ing out contracts for 2,500 lines in 
the Middle West, 7,000 lines in the 
Southwest, and 3,000 lines on the Coast 
for Schloss Bros., also of Baltimore. 





Regensburg Cigar copy is going out 
to New York City papers only at pres- 
ent, but from time to time the list will 
be added to, to cover large cities 
throughout the country. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, vhiladelphia, are 
sending out orders and copy for Col- 
gan’s Chewing Gum. 


Sherman & Bryan, New York, are 
sending out orders for the spring and 
summer advertising of the Crown Sus- 
pender Company, New York. 


The MacManus- Kelley 





Company, 


Toledo, Ohio, has closed a contract with 
the Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., and has started an extensive 
campaign. 





The Agate Advertising Agency, New 
York, will start in the near future a 
campaign for the Monahan Moth Prod- 
uct Company. 


Geo. Powning, New Haven, Conn, 
is putting out copy for the Monitor 
Jewelry Company. 


New copy for “Apenta’’ will be sent 
out by the J. W. Thompson Agency, 
New York, on April 1st. 


W. B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
using 5,000 lines in the South for 
“Sargol.” 


The account of the United Shirt & 
Collar Company is being handled b 


J. W. Thompson, New York. F 


Geo. Frost, Boston, is using news- 
paper space through the j: Walter 
thompson Agency, New York. 


The MacManus- Kelley Company, 
Toledv, Ohio, is sending out page copy 
to a number of large weeklies and 
magazines for the American Motor Car 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 





So es 


CHICAGO NOTES. 





The Long-Critchfield Corporation is 
handling the account of the Carey Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, and is sending out 
orders for a large general magazine 
campaign for the Carey Flexible Cement 
Roofing. 





F. J. Kellogg is using 10,000 lines 
in the South through Chas. H. Fuller. 





Lord & Thomas are placing orders 
for 1,200 lines with Southern . papers 
for the Loose-Wiles Cracker Company. 





Will H. Dilg is sénding out con- 
tracts for 15,000 lines to Southern news- 
papers, and for the same space on 
the Pacific Coast, for Anheuser Busch. 





The Sturgis Steel Go-Cart magazine 
campaign in women’s publications is 
being handled .by the Long-Critchfield 
Corporation, which is sénding out orders 
for the coming season. 


The Pleasant Valley Wine. Company 
is placing contracts for 1,000 lines in 
Eastern and Western papers through 
Lord & Thomas. 





The Constimers’ Cooler Company, Chi- 
cago, is placing 10,000 lines in-t 
South through Chas. H. Fuller. 
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PRINTERS’ 


¢ Thomas are sending out con- 
pd Julius Kayser & Co., New 
ti City. 

1 magazines will shortly re- 
eters rom the Long-Critchfield 
or ration for half pages on the Ellis- 
perkins Company Combination Outdoor 
Sleeping Tent and Couch. 
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KANSAS CITY—ST. LOUIS ITEMS. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons are putting out 
orders in dailies and weekly editions of 
dailies for the Manine Medicine Com- 

y, St. Louis, Mo. Fifty and one- 
Badred-line display copy is being used 
and contracts for 5,000 and 10,000 lines 
are being made. 











The House Wrecking Salvage & Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City, Mo., is plac- 
ing direct 300-line display copy in farm 
peers in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 


The F. A. Gray Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is leaner 2 out 
orders in farm papers and weekly edi- 
tions of dailies in the West for the 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Thirty-five-line copy is being used in 
April and May issues. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is putting out orders for April 
for John Simpson Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. Fifty and one-hundred-line 
i lay copy is being used in a large 
list of dailies, weekly editions of dailies 
and mail order papers. 


The Gray Realty Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., is sending out orders for 
April issues of farm papers, mail order 
gr mac tong and magazines. Forty-two- 
ine display copy in farm and mail order, 
and 22-line display and classified in 
magazines is being used. F. A. Gray 
Agency, Kansas City, is placing the 
business. 


The American Hotel, St. Louis, will 
begin a campaign in daily newspapers 
published in the West and South in 
April, using 45-line display copy. Or- 
ders are going out through the St. 
Louis office of N. W. Kastor & Sons. 


The Thomas Cusack Company, Kan- 
sas City, has begun an extensive out- 
door painted display campaign for the 
Coco Cola Company, in Kansas City. 
St. Joseph, Topeka and towns within 
a radius of 75 miles of Kansas City. 
Sixty thousand square feet of walls and 
boards will be covered in Kansas City. 


INK. 77 


The Kansas City office of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons is placing orders for 
April in mail order papers and weekly 
editions of dailies in the West for the 
Grand Pants Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Orders for 100 lines are going out. 

The Kamp Distilling Comener, St. 
Louis, are putting out 140-line mail 
order whiskey. copy in dailies and week- 
ly editions of dailies in the South and 

est. Orders are going out through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office. 





The Schmelzer Arms Company, Kan- 
gas City, Mo., is placing orders for 
98 lines in a large list of dailies and 
weekly editions of dailies in the West 
and Northwest. H. W. Kastor & Sons’ 
Kansas City office is handling the ad- 
vertising. 


The T-R-R Company, Kansas City, 
advertising a rheumatic remedy, is 
putting out 17-line display copy in 
weekly editions of daily newspapers and 


farm papers for April through the Kan- 
oe ity office of H. W. Kastor & 
ons. 


Guy S. Osborne, Western representa- 
tive for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Boston Globe and San Francisco Bul- 
letin, has appointed C. A. Cour repre- 
sentative for these publications in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Offices will 
be maintained in the Globe-Democrat 
Building, St. Louis. 


The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., are placing 
direct orders for 14-line display copy in 
April issues of farm papers in the 
South and West. 


Nelson, Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
have just been awarded contract for 
placing the advertising of San An- 
tonio, Tex. A fund of $25,000 has 
been raised by the business and com- 
mercial organizations for advertising the 
attractions possessed by San Antonio 
as a health and pleasure resort. Wm. 
Clendenin, who successfully planned and 
conducted the Municipal Campaign for 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Kansas City, in 1907, will 
direct the advertising campaign for San 
Antonio. The class of mediums to be 
aoa and other details will be announced 
ater. 





The following Kansas City advertisers 
have taken quarters in the Reliance 
Bldg.: American College of Dressmak- 
ing, National Rellway taining Agsocia- 
tion, Gray Realty Co., Simplex School 
of Music and C. W. Ransom. 








POSITION WANTED 








world? 
the right price. 





DO YOU WANT' 


a man who has had 15 years’ all-around advertising experience; who can 
write strong common-sense, reason-why technical er general copy; who is 
a natural analyist; who knows thoroughly engraving, printing an 
who was for 6 years on the staff of the largest technical journal in the 
I want a position with a concern th 

“COMMON SENSE,” care Printers’ Inx. 


binding; 


at is looking for results at 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Meet Publishers | 
and Advertisers 


in New York 





Scarcely a day when there 
is not a dozen or so lunching 
at the Grand Hotel at 31st 
street, and Broadway. 


























9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


° 
Simply send us a postal and ask 
for our free illustrated 9,059-word 
Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless business experience, 
squeezed from the lives of 112 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits, This 
free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How tocollect money 
~ How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
: _—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book hinds you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation, yet 
it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny 
yourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
Send on vour 9.050-word Booklet.” Send to 


Dept.188-6. 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Advertising 
and Sales 
Manager 
—0Ww 
engaged 


will write copy and plan the 
campaign covering any state 
or all states in New Eng- 
land. 


I have conducted success- 
fully one of the largest food 
stuff campaigns ever put on 


in the East and Middle 
Vest. I am very familiar 
with New England, its 


people and its newspapers. 


I have written copy for 
newspapers and magazines 
which not only have evoked 
the favorable notice of other 
advertising men, but have 
sold the goods. I have 
trained salesmen and gone 
out on the road and sold the 
goods. I am well and fa- 
vorably known in the East 
and Middle West, and can 
furnish the highest refer- 
ences as to character and 
ability. Only a small por- 
tion of my time can be en- 
gaged and only a nominal 
fee is asked for my advice 
and services. 


Address “M. N. O.,” New 


England Office, Printers’ 
Ink, 2 Beacon St., Boston. 
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PRINTERS’ INK: 











Our advertising rate is not 
“about to be raised:’ rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It 
is true we are selling space at 
less than one-half a cent per 
line per thousand of circulation 
lower than any quality magazine 
has ever before quoted. Yet ad- 
vertisers can now contract for 


one full year (balance of 1909, 
and portion of 1910) at $1.00 
per line for an average circula- 
tion of more than Two Hundred 
Thousand Copies. Influence 
and advertising value per reader 
admittedly unsurpassed. 


Theiterary Digest 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street 
NEW YORK 
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Pattern Advertisements 


Patterns are pretty good advertisements. 


They lead to sales of cloth, thread, buttons 
and other furnishings—all in the same store. 


This is why merchants sell patterns. 


Merchants sell Butterick Magazines because 
Butterick Magazines describe “the best known 
patterns” and thus lead to most sales in their 
stores. 


Through sales made in their own stores, mer- 
chants have been taught the influence of Adver- 
tising in Butterick Magazines. 


This is why you find merchants always ready 
to stock goods advertised in Butterick Maga- 
zines. 


Advertise in Butterick Magazines and you 
directly influence over 17,000 leading mer- 
chants of the United States—and their millions 
of customers. 


MMA of Advertising Lach 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Ask Our Advertisers 














